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Aart. L, The Young Mill-wright and Miller’s Guide. In Five 
Parts. Embellifhéd-with 25 Plates. In one Vol. 8vo. By 
Oxriver Evans, of Philadelphia. Sold by the Author, by 
Robert Campbell and Mathew Carey, Bookfellers, Philadel- 
phia. 


\ X TE fhall proceed, without preliminary remark, 


to prefent our readers with a brief analytical 

view of the principal fubjects of this ufeful perform- 
ance. ane 

In Part I. contifting of 160 pages, the author has 

laid down a regular fyftem of Mechanics and Hy- 

draulics, explaining the true principles of the ac- 


tion of water on mill-wheels, and deducing fimple 


rules for calculating its power according to the dif- 
ferent applications, whether by percuflion, as on 
underfhot wheels, or by gravitv, as on overfhot 
wheels. By thefe rules, the power of a mill-feat 
is afcertained, and the machinery of the mill pro- 
portioned thereto. Im this part of the work, he 
has inveftigated the firft principles and laws of mo- 
tion, both in falling bodies, projectiles, and fpout- 
ing fluids; has found old theories to be errone- 
ous, afd irreconcilable with practice, and has pro- 
duced new ones, applicable to the motions both of 
underfhot and overthot mills; which he verifies, 
by comparing them, and fhewing their agreement 
‘with real practice. We here meet with feveral 
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new and original ideas, which may throw additional. 
light. on ap ufeful: branches of fcience. - 

Parts II: and III. entitled, The Young Mill- 
wright’s Guide, feem particularly intended for the 
inftructidn of practical mill-wrights. 

In the fecond part, confifting of 68 pages, the 
theories and rules eftablifhed in the firlt ‘part are 
applied to practice, and:five ufeful tables calculat- 
ed, viz. one for each kind of, mill in common ufe: 

Table firft, for underfhot mills, contains, 

1. The head of water above the point of impact, 
in all heads from 1 to 25 feet. 

2. The velocity of the water fpouting from un- 
der each head refpectively. 

3. The velocity of the wheel to fuit that of the 

_ water, fo as to produce the greateft poffible effect. 
-. 4« The number of revolutions the wheel will! 
then make per minute. 


















5. The number of cogs in the, +... 
mafter cog-wheel, 4 Mae give the 
6. Number of rounds in the wal- aby. cael 
lower per motion, 
, both in dou- 
7. Number of cogs in the coun- ble and fj 
ter-w heel, . and fin- 
8. Number rounds in the trundle,J Sie §eer. 









g- The quantity of water required to drive the 
ftone. , ! 
to. The fize of the gate, or fluice, to let the 
water on the wheel. 
it. The fize of the canal to convey the water 
tothe mill. . ae 
“The three laft tables are for tub, breaft, and o- 
verfhot mills, and equally complete... __ 
The fifth table contains the pitch circles, for all — 
wheels commonly ufed, from f to 136 cogs. 
The rules by which thefe tables are caleulated, 


are 
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are Clearly'laid down and explained, and many 
ufeful obfervations fubjoined, relative to the dif- 
ferent kind of geers, and the dangers to be guard- 
ed againit in the ftruéture of mill-dams and miil- 
walls, with directions for building them in the bett 
manner. — 

The utility of thefe tables to the practical mill- 
wright mutt be obvious. : 

Part III. confifting of 66 pages, contains the 
author’s own inventions, and patented improve- 
ments, on the art of manufacturing flour and meal. 

‘* Thefe improvements confift of the invention, 
introduction, and ufe of feveral machines, vari- 
oufly applied, in different mills, according to their 
conitruction, fo as to perform every neceflary move- 
ment of the grain and meal, from one part of the 
mill to another, or from one machine to another, 
through all the various operations, from the time 
the grain is emptied from the waggoner’s bag, or 
from the meafure on board the fhip, until it is 
completely manufactured into flour, and complete- 
ly feparated, ready for packing into barrels: all 
performed ‘by the force of the water, without any 
aid of manual labour, ‘except to, fet the different 
machines in motion. By this machinery, fully one 
half of the ufual labour, and expence of attendance, 
is faved.” 
» In this part, all that is afferted in the introduc- 
tion appears to be verified in practice. The ma- 
chinery is fimple, and the manner of application 
fo clearly explained, that a workman may, we ap- 
prehend, from the plates and defcription alone, 
build and put the whole in praCtice.—All'which has 
been cofirmed by certificates, from fevera! refpeci- 


able characters, whothave adopted the author's im- 
' provements, in different parts of the United States. 


Part 
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Part IV. entitled, The Young Miller’s Guide, 
contains the whole procefs of the art of manufac- 
turing flour and meal, explained in all its. branches, 
according to the mo{t improved plans, as practifed 
in the completeft mer hant flour mills in America. 

In this part, confilting of 44 pages, the young 
miller is fo carefully inflructed in all the princi- 
ples of the art of furrowing, draughting, facing, 
drefling, and hanging the millftones, and of grind- 
ing the grain, bolting and infpecting the flour, &e. 
and the whole fo clearly explained, that an inge- 
nious man, with a little practice, cannot fail to be- 
come a proficient in the miller’s art. 

Part V. entitled, The Practical. Mill-wright, con- 
tains inftructions for building mills, with the pro- 
portion of the feveral parts, fuitable to all falls, 
from 3 to 36 feet ; received from Thomas Elliot, 
mill-wright. ‘ 

This eg canlitioan of go.pages, manifefts it- 
felf fo be the work of an experienced artift in mill 
building. Herein the young mill-wright is fully 
inftrucied in the practical part of building almoft 
all parts of flour mills. The complete tables here 
given, of the .dimenfions and preportions of the 
moving parts, muft be of great ufe in practice. 

The Appendix contains general rules for dif- 
covering new improvements, exemplified in im- 
proving the arts of threfhing grain, cleaning grain 
by wind, diftillation of {pirits, venting fmoke from 
rooms by chimneys, warming houfes by fire fo as 
 todave fuel, hulling and cleaning rice, faving fhips 
from finking, preferving fruits and liquors: from 
putrefaction and fermentation. 

Upon the whole, the author appears:to have ex- 
ecuted his plan with fidelity and great perfpicuity ; 
and though the critic may find a numberof ver- 
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bal or grammatical inaccuracies in the work, vet 
we are perfuaded it will be efleemed, both by the 
theoretical and practical mechanic, a valuable ac- 
quiiition. 





“— ———__ 


Art. Il. The Courfe of Hannibal over the Alps afcertained. 
j By John Whitaker, PB. D. Re¢tor of Rean Lanyhorne, Corn- 
walls 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.670. 12s. Sterl. Boards. Stock- 

dale. 


TT H Echaracter of Mr. Whitaker for learning and 
ingenuity is welleflablithed ; and the fubject 
of the prefent work is highly intereftjng, om account 
both of the great reputation of Hannibal, and of the 
r fingular nature of the country through which he 
4 marched, and which exhibits, at every ftep, fcenes 
of ‘fublimity and wild magnificence: filling the mind 
4 with akind of pieafing terror, and feeming to be a 
~ fuitable accompaniment in the train ‘of a warrior 
whofe forefight provided againft every poflible con- 
. tingency, whofe vigour furmounted every obftacle, 
P ‘and whofe ambition afpired tothe conqueft of the 
a world. ‘ 
It has been obferved that the firft books which we 
read with attention and pleafure, influence our tafte 
“and opinions ever afterward. There is fcarcely a 
fehool-boy who has not been attracted by the at- 
chievements of Hanniba! ; and the attachment which - 
we feel for the great names of antiquity has fome- 
thing in it of the nature of friendfhip: we are in- 
tereited in the. moft minute particulars relating to 
them ; and, by an eafy allociation of ideas, we are apt, » 
: regard with refpect, and with reverence, even the ~ 
7 places which have been the fcenes of their moft re- 
’ markable actions. a . 
It appears to be fomewhat fingular that, notwith- 
. ftanding the notoriety of Hannibal’s march over the 
: ry + Alps, 
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Alps, the two great hiftorians Polybius and Livy, 
who record that extraordinary event, fhould differ 
very materially in the route which they aflign to him, 
Later authors have writtencopioufly on the fubje&, 
and, as is ufiual in queftions of this fort, have formed 
themfelves into parties; fome following Livy, and 
others Polybius as their leader: but Mr. Whi- 
taker, who icems to have entered deeper into the in- 
quiry than any of his predeceflors, does not yield 
himfelf implicitly to the guidance of either of thofe 


hiftorians.. He endeavours.to {upport his opinion 
‘by matters of fact, and, where thofe fail, by probable 


conjecture ;, how far he has fucceeded, the reader 


may, in fome degree, be enabled to judge by the ex- 
tracts which we {hail lay before him : Mr. W. in- 


forms us that-— ; 

« An officer of our own army, who is at once an antiquaty, a fol- 
Gier, and a critic, the celebrated General Robert Melvaill, in 1775 
took pains to trace the route of the Carthaginians. One General in- 
veftigating the courfe of another, by an actual furvey ofthe ground 
through the vallies and over the crefts of the Alps. 1 am ambitious, 
therefore, of following the example of this amiable and friendly of- 


| ficer, who has moft obligingly imparted the fubftance of all his notes 


to me ; but of following it ina different manner. | wifh not to ftrug- 
gle in reality through the rugged Gullies, and to ftrainin reality 
up the fteep afcents with him. I mean toaét onan eafier, and (f{ 
think) a more effectual plan, taking the hiftories of Hannibal into 
my hands ; comparing them with the accounts of the Roman geo- 
gtaphers and modern travellers ; collating all again with incidental 
notices, in other hiftorians among the ancients or among the mo- 
dems ; and then delineating the courfe of the Carthaginians from 
the whole. 

¢ Nor will there be found, [truft, fach a real uncertainty in 
their courfe, as the disputes of the moderns and the ancients feem 
toannoance. The generality of mankind think little on any fubjeé ; 
even {cholars are more apt to draw out their ftores of learning 
than to exert their powers of intellect. They frequently think as 
little as the mereft of the mob, and my reader, who: expetts to 
walk only in the fhades of twilight, or under the glimmer of a few 
ftars, will be agreeably furprifed, I truft, to find clear light break- 
ing in upon ‘him, growing ftronger as he advances, and at laft 
forming a full blaze of brightnefs.  « x. 1 
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¢ I fir prefent myfelf as a guide to the Carthaginians, on the 
banks ofthe Rhone in Languedoc:. here Hannibal paffed this 
rapid river, but at what particular point did he pafs it? he }ad 


_ marched from the Pyrenees ; not along the ee road, which we 
- fee the Romans afterwards ufing acrofs the 


outh of France ; bet 
along another that was higher up in the country, and came to the 
Rhone at the greater diftance from the fea. Almoft all know- 
ledge of weftern Europe. is derived from the monuments of the 
Romans; and the roads of the Romans efpecially are our principal 
direéters to. the roads of the natives before them. ‘That of the 
Romans.led from the Pyrenees, to Narbonne, to Nifmes, and to 
Arles: this Jaft town was at the mouth of the Rhone, while Han- 
nibal crofled the river almoft four days march above. Hannibal, 
therefore, took a road to the north of this. Qne accordingly occurs 
among the Romans, that went over the Rhone at Vienne by a 
bridge, of which fome appearances remain to this day. Yet this 
was too far tothe north, Hannibal was only four days march from 
Arles inthe fouth, as I have already noticed : buthe was alfo 
four days march from Lyons in the north, as 1 fhall fhew here- 
after.’ He was confequently about the middle point of the Rhone 
betwixt both.— Now we have one Iter of the Romans, which 
gives us the diftance on the road between Arles and Valence and, 
another which meafures equally the road from Valence to Lyons. 
The former carries us from Arles to Avignon, by two intermedi- 
ate ftages twenty-tree miles ; to Orange by one ftage, twenty, and 
to Valence, by fives feventy-one; in all one hundred and four. 
teen. The latter conducts us from Valence, through feventy one 
miles, to Lyons: but thefe’ Iters obvioufly carry us off from the 
courfe of the Rhone, and lengthen the road greatly by diverting 
wide to the right. The real diftance from Lyons to Arles, is about 
one hundred and fixty miles; and the middle point betwixt them, 
will fix usabout eighty from each. This reafoning is decifively 
confirmed by Poiybius, who ftates the place of Hannibal’s paflave 
over the Rhone, to be feventy-five below Lyons. We mutt there- 
fore take our ftation many milesto the fouth of Valence ; which 
in one of thofe winding Iters is feventy-one below Lyons, but in 
reality is about fifty-four only ; and at Lauriol, near twenty miles 
tothe fouth of Valence.’ 


At Lauriol in Dauphiny, then, Hannibal croffed 
the Rhone, and from this point we mutt now attend 
his army to the Alps: but Mr.. Whitaker does not 
dire’ their march either by Mount Vifo, Mount 
Genevre, Mount Cenis, or by any ways adjoining 
to any efthem : for he fays that : 


Hannibal 
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‘ Hannibal ranged up along the eaftern bank of the Rhone to. 
wards Valence, Vienne, and Lyons. He thus left the long wall 
of the Alps at a diftance on his right, while he kept the Rhone 
clofe to him on his left.—“ He marched, (fays Livy,) ap the 
current of the Rhone towards the midland parts of Gaul; not.be- 
caufe this was the direct road to the, Alps, but becaufe he thought 
the father he advanced from the fea, the lefs likely he was to meet 
with the Romans, and he was inclined to avoid all encounters with 
them, defore he had entered Italy.”’ Hannibal, according to Po- 
lybius, placed his elephants and horfe in the rear of hisarmy,’’ and 
advanced at the head of them along the river, marching off from the 
fea, and pufhing, as it were, for the midland, parts, of Europe.’ 
Thefe paflages are clear and peremptory, precluding all poflibility 
of fappofing, if we mean to be directed by hiftory, that he left the 
Rhone, that he pufhed direétly for the borders of Gaul, and this 
_ bawrier of the Alps, and that he crofled either Mount. Cenis, 
Sighs Genevre, Mount Vifo, or any other adjoining mountains, 

at al)." 

. Habnibal now marched by Vienne to Lyons. This he reached 
on the fourth day from his paflage over the Rhone He therefore 
marched vety expeditioufly, in order to leave the Romans further 
behind him. He actually thews his apprehenfions of their follow- 
ing and overtaking him, by inverting the ufual order of his march, 
in ftationing thofe elephants and that cavalry for his rear,which at 
other times he ordinarily placed for hisvan. ‘¢ He thus came to 
an ifland,(fays Livy) where the Arar and the Rhone, running down 
from diiferent parts of the Alps, and gomprehending a portion 
of ground between them, unite together : to this ground they give 
the name of ifland, « He came, (adds Polybius,) to what is called 
an ifland, a region very-populous and fruitful in corn, deriving its 
appellation from its circumftances; ds Aere the Rhone, aad there 
what is denominated the Arar, running along either fide of it, give 
a pointednefs to its form at their conjunction ; and it is very fimi- 
lar, in fize and figure, to that region in Egypt which is called the 
Delta ; one fide of the latter being bounded by the fea, and the 
Nile’s currents, and one of the former being guarded by mounsains 
of difficult afcent up the fides, of difficult landing upon the fummit, 
and almoft (1 may fay) inacceffible.” The place, to which Han- 
nibal was now come, is here pointed out to us by the precifeft of 
all fignatures in nature, the confluence of two,rivers the Saone and 
the Rhone. ‘Thefe we ali know to unite, immediately’ below the 
prefent city of Lyons.’ 3 


+e. 


On. his atrival at Lyons, Hannibal found the 
town ina high ferment of fedition. Brancus the 
king had an ambitious yonng brother, who. had 
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made a grand ftruggle for the crown, and had drawn 
the lower ranks to his fide. The two princes en- 
gaged at the head of their-armies: but the timely 
aflittance which Hannibal afforded to the elder e- 
nabled him to obtain’a complete victory, and to 
fupprefs the rebellion. Mr, Whitaker confiders 
this interference of Hannibal as imprident in the 
higheft degree : but, if we judge of his conduét by 
the event, nothing more fortunate could poffibly 
haye happened: for Brancus, impretied with a 
jut fenfe of gratitude to his deliverer, fupplied his 
army with corn and with other provifions, in a- 
bundance. To ufe Mr. W.’s words, 


¢ He replaced all their old and broken weapons, with wea- 
pons new and ftrong: he furnifhed the,greateft part of them with 
new clothes, to guard their bodies againft the cold of the Alps: 
—but what fhowed his gratitude more than all the reft, becaufe 
of the trouble and toil which it‘ gave him, and otf the high en- 
couragement which it lent by his abfence, to the juft-fubdaed 
populace of his capital; he refolyed:to attend Hannibal in per- 
fon, and with a detachment of his own foldiery, a confiderable 
way towards the Alps, and to do him all the fervice which he 
could among the i of his countrymen upon the road.’ = _. 


Our author fuppofes Hannibal fet out from Lys 
ons fore northern Alps, {till marching along 
the banks’ of the Rhone, and intending to mount 
up towards the. fpring-head. of it... He therefore 
turned to the right, as now the: Rhone makes a ' 
grand bend in its channel, and forms nearly a right — 
angle with the lower part of its courfe; and thus he 
recovered that line of. his movement ‘at: Lyons, e' 
which he had. been obliged to defert. at his paffage ; 
acrofs the Rhone. Having gained an altitude near-. ” 
ly fufficient for the Alps which he intended to crofs, 
he fhaped his. march ‘directly towards.them;. the 
- Rhone-being {till on ‘his ‘left, his companion and 
guide for the remaining as ‘it had been for the pre- 
Vious'partof his courfe. 
YQ-in. . C 
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According to Mr. W...Hannibal fpent: ten days 
in marching from, Lyons: to Geneva, and in ytra- 
verfing only about a hundred miles. He then 
marched from Geneva about. fixty tiles, reached 
Martigny, and flood under. the bafe of. the-Alps, 
and: in the mouth of the pafs into them. _He pre- 
pared initantly to afcend them by it: but, as Livy 
tells us, nee 
‘ The foldiery were greatly ftruck with the very near ap- 
pearance of thefe wonderful mountains. Objects that are indif- 
tinétly known to the mindy are generally exaggerated im the re- 
port. Obfcurity of difcernment gives free play to the imagina- 
tion, and the clouds lend a higher altitude to the fkys.than ever 
_ nature hag lent it.—They had heard many, and moft formidable 
accounts, concerning the Alps: bat now beheld them, rearing 
immediately before their eyes. The mountains there are a€tvally 
ot a ftupendous height: they furveyed their rifing fides and ele- 
vated heads, they looked at the {noys on their tops, almoft ming- 
ling with the fky. ‘They gazed at the ill-fhapen houfes, pitched 
upon. the rocks, along sha soos and nearer parts of the moune 
‘tains ;—the flocks ard the herds there, rough with the cold, the 
‘mtn bairyand favage in their appearance, the animate and ina- 
“Dimate creation, all #iffenéd over with ice.—The Aipine moun- 
‘taineers were then marked, as they are to this day, by their long 
= fhaggy hair, and by -the wild appearance which this gives 
them, . BE bid heed 
- But im general the Carthaginians fancied moras they faw. 
‘Terror works upon the mind and upon the eye » fo gives 
‘a double obfeurity to the difcernment, and confequently lends a 
double play to the imagination. ~. Fancy thus heightened the 
fcerie; that vifion prefented—They therefore roughened up all 
the cattle with cold, and ftiffened over all the objeéts with ice ; 
when there could have been a9 ice, and even no cold amid the 
warm air of thé Vallais at this feafon, or-within any reach of 
didi fightin which they could diftinguifh either, the fliffening 
or the roughnefs.~ All the: lower parts of the Alps indeed, at 
comma tact Martigny,.are actually covered with rich pal-. 
‘tures.—Hannjbal’s Alps too, at this period of time, as we Fall 
foon fee. were‘in a high-ftate of cultivation for fame miles up- 
wards ; ‘ad, as Livy himfelf intimates here, had flocks and herds 
Brazing upon them. But the eyes of the Carthaginians very na- 
turally_flew_over the lower parts at firft, and upon the more 
lofty pikes of the mountain,—There they marked fuch a full 
difplay of wild and wintry grandeur, as might well ftrike ae * 
232 y 
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ly upon ‘their feelings.—Then® the eyes drawing off from the 
painful objeét, endeavoured to reit upon the lower grounds; but 
‘ faw them through the mifts‘of thofe apprehenfions, which had 
been already excited, and fo dreft them out in terriblenefs, that 
was merely derivative and imaginary.—They thus beheld fuffi- 
cient, to fet their imaginations more actively to work. ‘The mird 
by brooding over its Own tertors, quickened and invigorated 
them, and Both reality and fancy united to carry their terrors to 
their hearts.’— a 

At Martigny the hills rife by one continued af- 
cent, for fix miles together, and open to\the fouth 
of Martigny ; the opening is about eighty paces 
broad, chiefly. occupied by the river Drance, ard 
bordered by the rocks of a hill: but the road itfeif 
runs in one narrow defile to the top of this firft 
ledging of mountains. ‘This was at that time the 
only foymed channel of communication between 
Gaul and Italy ; and here Hannibal was now to en- 
ter the great trunk of the Alps, and by it to pais 
over this’ celebrated ‘ridge of mountains, into the 
grand region of his deflination. His army was 
compofed of infantry, cavalry, and elephants; and 
he was attended by a ftring of horfes for carrying 
burdens, and by a train of draught horfes and wheel 
carriagés, for drawing loads. . ‘The carriages, Mr. 
W. fays, were afluredly the fame with the cars. of 
Treland and the Highlands at this day, then ufed 
by the Gauls and Spaniatds, and peculiarly calcu- 
lated for mountainous roatls.. 4 

¢ Though the. Nantuates and théVeragti of the valley had 
fhewn Hannibal no oppofition, yet the Seduni of, the mountains 
determined to fhew him fome. Though not acinforced by the 
Veragri now, they refolved to refift, his entranee into their coun- 
try ; for this purpofe they had collected a large body.of their fol- 
-diery, and had at this moment brought them down to the avenue 
into it.—Hannibal, however, knew nothing of theirdefign; he 
therefore ordered his troops to advance, and enter.the avenuc. 
The Seduni openly took poft upon the hills, at the entrance of 
the pate and thus difclofed their defign by their ae 
As foon as Hannibal was apprized of the fact by his vanguard 


and 
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and by thofe Gauls who had come to him on the embafly from 
their countrymen in ltaly, who had fince been their guides and 
conduétors to the Alps, and were therefore at this moment 


matching with the van, he commanded it to halt; he afterwards 


faw that he could not force the pofts immediately, and therefore 
encamped with the. whole army opon the little plain,, which is 
about one mile and a half acrofs, extending from the Ville to 
the mountains.’ . 


We now propofe to quote the author’s account 
of the ftratagems which Hannibal deviled to cir- 
cumvent the Seduni, as we.think it written in his 


beft manner. On this little plain, Mr. W. fays, 
¢ He continued for the reft of the day, viewing the enemy, 
furveying the hills, and forming his defigns. The terrors of his 
men at the fight of the Alps, were now fubdued by the ftrenger 
feelings excited in their hearts, from.the view of] thofe Alps cos 
vered with armed’ enemies, and forbidding their entrance into 
them. ‘The fears of the man were thus loft in the feeling of the 
foldier, and Livy, who has juft before.pointed them cut, finds 
them not again.—As foon as it was night, Hannibal difpatched 
away fome of his Gallic guides; dire€ting them to fteal up the 
pafs in the dark, tq explore the intended operations ot the Sedu. 
ni, and to obferve their actual pofition, Thefe, being equally 
Gauls with themfelves, as living at the foot of their hills on the 
other fide, and therefore agreeing wholly with them in language 
and in manners, eafily mingled with them, joined in their con- 
verfations, and penetrated into their plans. ‘The Seduni, they 
found, had kept their pofition only while the day lafted, and at 
hight had returned to their town, and villages adjoining. Then, 
in the courfe of the night, they returned through the pafs again, 
and brought him this important intelligence. He immediately 
took his refolution upon it.» To be near enough for the. execu- 
tion of this, he decamped early in the morning with the van, and 
marched acrofs the reft of the plain, three quarters of a mile in 
extent, up to the very mouth of the defile, as if he meant to 
force a paflage through it immediately. The enemy were not 
near enough to annoy hi there, being pofted on a hill, fome 
way within the entrance.—Yet as hefitating to pufh in, now he 
came to view the defile ftill nearer, to lock up the narrow ave- 
nue, and to mark the hill beyond; he halted at the: entrance: 
there he ftood, as if every moment he meant to enter, and yet 
could not fummon refolotion enough to do fo, He thus fpent 
the whole day, in a threatening pofture of offence, and in a ti- 
morous kind of ina¢tivity, that were peculiarly calculated by 
their union, to lull an enemy into fecurity, who knew ——s 
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of Hannibal’s charaéter, who was unacquainted with the houeft 
frauds of war, and-as all undifciplined foldiery are, was only for 
prompt efforts in himfelf, or in ot} ers. ; 
_ © Having thus thrown away the day, in a feemingly unmean- 
ing fufpence of aétion; at evening he pitched his tents and form- 
ed his camp, upon the very ground vpom which he had been 
halting fo long. He then erdered. bis men to light their fires 
and an be their fuppers, as ufual, ‘This at would naturally be 
the fignal for the Seduni to withdraw their troops, aad retire in- 
to their villages, and town. Hannibal fent cut his Gauls again, 
to watch their movements, and received intelligence that they 
were gone, He therefore left his foot, and baggage: men, his 
elephant’ drivers, ‘and his troopers, all fitting about their refpec- 
tive fires and drefling their fuppers. He only picked out fome 
choice men from-fuch a detachment of foot, as we have lately 
introduced into our armies, a corps of light infantry, which hg 
had long kept up in his army, and kept, not like us in cempa- * 
nies attached to regiments, but i*. one entire body by themfelves. 
He even had the precaution, as they did.not confift of men pick- 
ed out fingly for the fervice, hat were compofed of grofs divi- 
fions that his eye had diftinguifhed for their alertnefs and {pirit, 
to order their fites to be kept up in their abfence. There would 
thes be no appearance to any eye, that fhosld be jooking down 
upon the lighted camp from the mountains, of any detachmeats 
being drawn out of it. He pet Arnfelf at the head of them, and 
moved brifkly with them into the defile: he paffed britkly along 
it: he actually took poft upon the very hill at fome diftance with. 
in it, on which the Seduni had been ftationed in the day time 
befare. This was the hi!!, I believe, which lies about one mile 
within the entrance, and in the very courfe of the defile. ‘The 
road pafles generally along tite winding fide of a mountain, that 
has been cut down with great labour tor the admiffion of the road, 
has its rocks therefore rifine perpendicular above, and the Drance 
rolling its waters white with toam below. It has thus -grand 
mafles: of rock on its left, interfeGied in the hollows, and crown. 
ed on the heights with lines of fir-trees; and the Drance at an in- 
creafing depth, on its right; but in one place, it puthes through 
‘the heart of a high hill, that is detached from the reit of the moun- 
tain, and compofed of earth, gravel, and blocks of granate. As 
fuch ahill, when fecured by a refolute party of men, would ef- 
tectually command an avenue, that runs pent up between its two 
rts: fo may it well be dillinguifhed by Livy, with the appel- 
ation of a citidal.— 3 
« Hannibal having given this fingular proof of the fuperiority 
of policy to power in war; he waited for the morning light, in 
order to make his advantage of it, When the morning came, 
: at 
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at their ufwal fignal, the Seduni began to move from their villa- 
ges and town towards their peft. They were to come in one 
body from their town by the great road, and fo to pafs under 
this very hill before they cculd afcend uptoit. They had near- 
ly reachéd the foot of the hill, when, to their aftonifhmert, they 
fuddenty fee the Carthaginians in pofieffion of the fummit, and 
appearing almoft over their heads, ‘They thercfore opt fhort 
in their Advance, and draw back from the hill, In the mean 
time, the camp on the plain below broke up, and the army there 
began to march, and entered the defile. ‘The elephants and ca- 
valry formed the vanguaid. The lacen horfes, and the horfes 
in the cars, came in a long train behind, and the main body 
moved in the rear of all; all were drawing themfelves, like a 
ferpent in 2 Jong and narrow pérforation, with great difficulty 
and at great length through this defile.—This prefented a new 
fubject of furprife to the Seduni: they flood motjonlefs at the 
fight’of both, beholding them with a fixed eye and an arrefted 
attention. ‘They -foon, howevet, obicrved the Carthaginians 
advancing with great difficulty along this rough and narrow a- 
venue; they marked the hurry of their movements in it: they 
faw all the ariny confounded and tumultuous, from its own ex. 
ertions: they obferved the horfes in the cars and under the bur- 
dens, to be particularly troublefome; they therefore derived rew 
cotrage from their obfervations. They thought the addition of 
terror, they fhould make by an immediate aflault upon the whole, 
would be ftill fuficient for their deftruétion. They inftantly fal- 
lied forth towards them; but precluded from taking the benefit 
of the road, by Hannibal and his light infantry on the hill, yet 
accultomed, as mountaineers, to violent exertions in afcending 
and defcending theit heights; they ran in wild diforder down 
their rough rocks, committing themielves headlgng to the devi- 
ous and impaffable precipices of them, They thus went clofe 
upon the right of the party on the hill, and then threw themfelves 
by the hollows on their left, upon the Carthaginians inthe road 
. beyond ; but their efforts were diredted like the efforts of all un- 
difciplined armies, in preferring plunder to glory, and in attacking 
the baggage. They fell upon the long line of this, in feveral 
points:at once. A great flaughter was made among the Cartha- 
ginidns, yet the wretchednéfs of the road was more deftruftive . 
than the weapons of the enemy. From that, they were in great 
confafion belite, but were now thrown into much greater, by 
the’ coming of the mountaineers upon them. Each ftruggled 
ftrongly for himfelf to puth along the rough and narrow 4 
ftrain up to the double hill, and get under the prote€tion of Han- 
nibal and his party there. ‘They had thus a more violent conteft 
with one another, than with the mountaineers: but the horfes in 
the 
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the cars, and under the burdens, were particularly troublefome, 
and fuffered in a particular manner. Frightened with the favage 
fhouts of the rufhing Seduni, and with the doubling echoes of 
the woods and vallies around, they were all hrown into an alarm 
of trepidation. When too they happened to be woundgd, or e- 
ven ftrack, with the weapons of the enemy, they were feized 
with fuch a confternation, that they bear down their cars, their 
burdens, their drivers, and themfelves, in vaft diforder and de- 
ftruétion to the ground, Nor was the pafs merely narrow and 
rough: it had till greater difadvantages, being precipicious to 
the Drance on the right, and very deeply fo.— Every moye- 
ment therefore, every difturbance, flung many of the horfes with 
their burdens and cars down the rocky declivities to the river, at 
a very great depth below. Even when they did not precipitate 
themfelves down the declivities, they actually occafioned :nore 
confufion in the line of march, than when they did. The burden- 
horfes, which moved immediately after the cavalry and juft be- 
fore the provifion cars, as they felt the fmart of their. wounds, 
either tan wildly back upon the, ftring of curs behind them, and 
flung the whole into great confufion, or elle patted futioufly for- 
ward upon the cavalry before, and carried an equal .confufion a- 
mong them: they even annoyed both fo much, as to beat fome 
of the cavalry with their riders, and many of their cars with their 
loads, down the precipices. Thus was the principal lofs fof- 
tained by the beafts of burden, which drove themfelves; drove 
— behind, and/drove thofe before, in united ruin over the 
cliffs, j : 

‘ Hannibal behgld all this with pain, but was afraid to move; 
—his fear, howevypr, was the fear of a Hannibal, and of- pru- 
dence ;—-he was apprehenfive of increafing the diforder, and of 
augmenting the. detraétion among his own people in the defile, 
Yet was compelled t6 move at laft.—He faw, that the moun- 
taineers had actually. broke in upon his line ; they were carrying 
off, he obferved, the beafts of burden, and even the beaits ot 
draught, in nambers by the hollows. He was. thus lofin ai 
tents, lofing his provifions ; and if he loft them, he knew he he a) Gi 
conduct his army through the pafs in vain :—without tents, how 
fhall his army encamp by night ou the Alps?—without provifions, 
how fhali his men march along them bY day ? He therefore came 
down in hafte from his hill. He attacked the enemy, who. were 
in force upon-the heights, and within the hollows, along the 
toad. He thus did, as he had forefeen he fhould, increafe the 
confufion and. mifchief among his own people ; the light infantry 
under. him fhouted, and charged the enemy. The Seduni re- 
turned the fhout and charge. All heightened the dilorder in the 
defile, and much additional mifchief was done it; yet all was 
{oon 
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foon over. ‘The light infantry had a great adyantage from the 
ground, the natural declivity.of the mountain adding much to 
the weight and force of their charge ; and the Sedunt were in- 
tantly routed.' The greatett part of them were killed upon the 
fpot; the reft, unable to tecover their adjoining dallas testa abe 
Hannibal was now betwixt it and them, took refuge in the vil- 
lages neat. Then the remaining train of cavalry, burden harfes, 
and provifion cars, pafled along the defile, ftill indeed with great 
trouble and difficulty, but in perfect peace; ands fueh a change 
was there within the {hort compafs of a moment, almoft in per- 
fegt filence too. gM. i 

Hannibal was not of a difpofition to. lofe, by in- 
astivy, the advantages which he had gained by 
forefight and valour :—he pufhed up the defile to 
the adjoining town of the mountaineers, and en-— 
tered.it without oppofition. ‘This was the capital 
of the Seduni; and here he found great quantities 
of corn and other provifions. : 

Having reiled a fhort time, to refrefh his fol- 
diers, he purfued his march: but for the remain- 
ing and {trl the moft difficult and dangerous part 
of his'courfe éver the Alps, till the hiftorian leaves 
him at Furin *; we mutt refer the readér to the 
book itfelf; and we fhall now. (begging indulgence 
for the abruptnefs of the tranfition), finifh our fe- 

| lection 





* In the courfe of this detail im covtixuation of Hannibal's pe- 
rilous march, the author very ingenioudly, and with indefatiga- 
4 perfeverance, inveftigates the famous difputed account, of 
that undaunted commander's overcoming, by the joint agency of 
Jere 2048 vinegar, the prodigious obftacle to his farther progrefs, 
From the fudden aad perpendicular termination of the rocky 
road, in confequence of a’ recent earthquake, of which his guides 
had no informatioa, © The ftoey of the means by which Hannibal 
farmounted this truly formidable eb&rution has been ridiculed, 
but (as Mr. W. chbferves) ridiculed only by folly and ignorance. 
He fully credits the account left us by the ancients, and dupports 
rt uot only by arguments drawn from hiftorical evidence, but 
from chemiftry; and thus, with great probability, at leafs he 
appears to have edablithed the hitherto much controvested fact. 
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lection with part of Mr. W.’s very intereiling ac- 
count of the monks’ of St. Bernard,—whzv have fix- 
ed their habitation.on one of the moft elevated 
points of the Alps, over which Hannibal is faid to 
have pafled. 


¢ The natural coldnefs of the air, fo formidably heightened 
to Hannibal by actual commencement of winter, and the variety 
of new dangers with which this pafs is then accompanied, have 
produced an accommodation for travellers, which even the Ro- 
mans, in all their attention to their roads, never provided. Chrif- 
tianity alone could have prompted and invigorated the human 
mind to provide this. That elevated fpirit of charity, which has 
multiplied poor-houfes, and propagated hofpitals all over Ubrif- 
tendom,—houfes of benevolence, fuch as ihe Romans in their 
higheft refinements fo litle knew, that they have no apprepriated 
word in their language to fignify either,—proceeding in the {ame 
career of humanity, has fettled a convent at the old town, dedi- 
cated to St. Bernard, fo extending its appellation to the hill it- 
felt, and calculated for the relief of wretched travellers. ‘This 
has now turned the whole town of the Gauls and Romans into 
an.inn, a hofpital, an infirmary tor them. The monks of this 
convent affift travellers with a care and a cordiality that do infi- 
nite honour to the inftitution and to themielves, that {weep away 
at Once all our proteftant prejudices againft monks, and exhibit 
thefe to us as the moft benificent beings of our race. 
¢ There are ordinarily between twenty and thirty monks be- 
longing to the convent; eight of them are ufually difperfed a- 
mong the Alpine parifh churches, that are under their patronage; 
and ten or twelve are conftantly refident here, being fuch as, 
from their age and health, are able to bear the keen atmofphere 
of the mountain. ‘The few others who can no longer bear it, are 
permitted to refile with the aged provoft of the whole, in a houfe 
which belongs to the convent, and is fituated at Martigny below. 
The monks of the mountain are employed in a manner of which 
Britifh proteftantifm, removed from the fight of fach inftitutions, 
and naturally warped with its own prejudices, has no conception: 
in the profecution of their private ftudies, in the inftruction of 
their novices, in the education of fome fcholars who are fent to 
board and lodge with them, and in managing the temporal eco- 
nomy of thewhole, They havea prior, the deputy of the pro- 
voft, and governor of the convent in his abfence; a facriftan, 
who takes care of their chapels, and whom we have equally a- 
mong ourfelves, but have degraded into a mere fexton; a cel- 
larer, ferving:as purveyor, comptroller of the kitchen, and ma- 
Vor. Ill, D naging 
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naging all the exterior conceras of the monaftry ; a clavandicr, 
who keeps the keys, and difpenfes the articles wanted to the 
monks and to the travellers; and an infirmier, who takes care of 
the fick in the apartment appropriated to them.—The cellarer 
keeps twenty horfes conftantly employed during the fummer, in 
fetching the magazines of flour, bread, cheefey liquors, and dri+ 
cd fruits, for themfelves and their guefts; or forage for the milch 
cows, and fatting cattle, during the winter; their firewoed, of 
which they expend a very great quantity, is brought them on 
the hacks of mules, from a diftance of four leagues, and bya fteep 
pach that is praéticable only for fixmonths in the whole year. 
‘Fhéeny before the winter fets in, they fend down their horfes for 
the feafon to a farm which they have on the northern fide of the 
Rhone, 

‘ Butit‘is peculiarly pleafing to a tender mind, to note the ufe- 
ful folicitude of thefe amiable monks, on fuch days as the: pa‘s is 
moft frequented, in perfonally receiving, warming, and reco- 
vering travellers that are exhaufted. by theirexcefs of fatigue, or 
indifpofed from the feverity cf the air. With equal eagernefs they 
attend their own countrymen and a foreigner. They make no 
Giftinction of ftatey of fex, or of religion; and afk no queftions 
concerning the nation or the creed of the wretched. Their wants 
or their fafferings are what primarily entitle them to their care. 
In winter, and in fpring, their folicitude has a larger feope of 
activity, and takes a wider range of attention, From that very 
tiine, nearly,.in which Hannibal carried an army over great St. 
Bernard, and at which the Romans reckoned the general winter of 
Italy to commence, from the rft of November through the win- 
ter, to the rit of May, a trufty Alpine fervant; whoas an Al- 
pine is denominated a Maronnier, and-one or two dogs of an ex- 
traordinary fize with him, are conftantly engaged in going to 
meet travellers, a confiderable way down the defcént toward the 
Vahais, ; 

« Thefe dogs poffefs an inftinét and receive ‘a training, which 
fit them to be peculiarly ufeful in their employment. They point 
out the road to the guide and the travellers, through fogs, tem- 
pefts, and fhows; they have alfo: the fagacity to difcover travel- 
lets that have wandered out of the way, have floundered in the 
drifts of fnow, and are lyifig, wearied and exhaufted, upon them. 
But what forms a wonderful addition of kindnefs, the monks 
often go themfelves with the guide, in order to fee affiftance 
more promptly adminiftered to the unfortunate, and to aét oc- 
cafionally as friends to the foul equally with the body, Even 
when the guide is not fufficient of himfelf to fave the unhappy 
traveller from pefifhing, they run to his afiiftance themfelves, 
fopport him with their own arms, lead him with their own hands, 

and 
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and fometimes catry them up to their convent upon their fhoul: 
ders, They are often cbliged to-ufe a kind of friendiy vioience 
to him, when he is benumbed by the cold or worn out by fatigue. 
He then infifts upon being left to reft, or even to fleep tor a ino- 
ment upon the fnow ; the torpid influence of the cold is fteal- 
ing upon him, renders all motion unpleafant, and is gently car- 
rying the ficep of death from the extremities.te the heart. ‘Th 

Ki know this» and the very thing which he diflikes, they 
know to be the only means of faving him. They are therefore 
compelled to wake the traveller in his deadly doze, and to dreg 
him by force from his fatal’bed of lumber. ‘They thus expole 
themfelves to all the feverities of the weather, iv order t fave o- 
thers. ‘They neceffaniy fuffer much in the work, At times, 
when the quantity of fnow upon the ground prevents them from 
walking fait, and fo their bodies are not properly warmed with 
their own motion, their extremities would congeal with the cela 
before they perceived their numbnefs; they are there lore obliged 
to carry fhort thick faffs with them then, armed at the ends 
with iron, and to firike their hands and feet with them continu: 
ally. 

‘ They even ftretch their exertions of humanity beyond all 
this. About three miles below the covent, on the road of Han 
nibal’s afcent, they have built a fmall vaulted rcem, cated the 
hofpital. ‘This is intended for the cafwal refrefliment of tra- 
vellers benumbned and unable to reach the convent. ‘The truity 
Maronnier vifits it frequently, in order to meet the traveller; 
but goes principally at the approach of night, and on his return 
leaves fome bread, cheefe, and wine behind. This man even 
fallies out extraordinarily, when a ftorm is ju over, with his 
ftock of wine and meat, takes his way to the building, and affiits 
all that he finds diftrefled. ‘The monks themfelves alfo may be 
frequently feen on the tops of their recks, watching to-do effi- 
ces of humanity. When the-new {now is deep on the ground, 
they napeat making roads through it, and preventing fatal acci- 
dents by charitable vigilance. 

¢ But notwithftanding all thefe glorious exertions of huimani- 
ty, upon the hill which Hannibal traverfed fo late as the begin: 
ning of winter and the falling of the fhows, fcardely a wintér 
pafles in which fome traveller is not brought to the convent with 
his limbs frozen into abfolute inativity. 

¢ The traveller is fometimes overwhelmed at once, and 'pluns 
ged in the body of a mountainous ‘fnow-ball. “Whien hie«ds not 
very deep, the dogs difcover him by the feent; but when @ny is 
miffing, whom their fagacity cannot penetrate tar-cnough to dif. 

over, ‘the monks engage ina laborious office themfelves. They 
ange upon the fnew, and found it with long poles. “Fhe -refift- 
ance 
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ance, which they feel at the end, tell them decifively, whether it 
i is a rock or a body that they trike. If it is a body, they in- 

antly clear away the {now over it, and bring the perfon to air 
and lite avain. ‘They have been the means of refcuing many, in 
this way, from the very jaws of death. The amazing fweep of 
deftru¢tion which thefe globes of {now frequently carry with 
them, may be fufficiently eftimated trom one of them that fell 
upon a party of Swifs foldiers marching over the Alps, and bu- 
ried no lefs than fixty of them in its vaft bulk: but to be more 
particuiar, as particularity is the foul of defcription to a being 
formed like man; and to flew the dangers mare ftrikingly to 
which Hannibal and his nien were expofed, I will relate an an- 
ecdote of what happened lately, om the very pats over great St. 
Bernard. In the year 1781, fome travellers attempted to pafs 
the mountain when the inows had fallen. ‘They could not be in- 
duced to ftop by the obliging monks, more wary than they ¢on- 
cerning the weather, and more experienced about the road. ‘Thefe 
finding their efforts to detain them unavailing, ordered the'r fer- 
vants to prepare for condutiing them along the pais. The tra- 
vellers, however, without waiting tor their guides, took the road 
from the convent towards Italy, and went along the fide of the 
Jake about nine in the morning. In tuch a road, and in fuch a 
feafon as that, travellers fhould always keep themfelves clefe to 
each other, to be more in a ftate ot refiftance againft the fpow- 
balls, and to be more capable of lending or receiving aid in ftrug- 


gling ‘out of the fnows: but this precaution was totally- neglecied 


y the travellers, in their impatience to pufh on; and they march- 
ed in a file, one after the other, with a confiderable interval 
between fome of them. In this difpofition, and when they had 
but juft withed each other a happy journey, a fnow-ball flew with 
the rapidity of lightning from one of the pikes on their right, 
and burit in‘ an initant deftrv@ion upon their heads. At the noite 
which this made, the prior of the convent opened haftily his win- 
dow, threw his eye in a glance along the road, and feeing no ap- 
pearance of the travellers, at once took.in the whole calamity. 
He immediately gave an alarm to the houfe, the inhabitants all 
afflembled, the long poles were taken into their hands, and they 
rufhed out in a hurry, unchecked by the danger of being loft 
themfelves,, What an affecting {pe€tacle does this exhibit to us ; 
men who encounter the greateft difficulties, who fear not even 
death itfelf, in order to a the dying. With very great diffi- 
culty, thefe good fathers had the happinefs to recover from the 
fnows the greateft part of the travellers, ‘Thefe were carried to 
the convent,,and brought back to life, by the care that was tak- 
en of them. ‘Three alone perifhed, and their bodies were not 
found till two months afterward, when the fnows melted.’ 
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In taking our leave of this curious inveftigation 
of one of the moit memorable events recorded in 
hiftory, it may be expected that we thould fay fome- 
thing of the fiyle of our learned author. In this 
refpect his work is very peculiar; his diction fre- 
quently {welling into bombaft, and fometimes fink- 
ing into vuilgarifin. The writer feems often to 
take the firft word that offers itfelf, without paying 
much regard to either feleGion or difpofition ; at 


‘the fame time it Cannot be denied that his lan- 


guage, though defective in harmony, is forcible 
and vigorous, and that he has the art of fafcinating 
the reader by that irrefiftible vivacity which ani- 
mates all his literary productions. In his mode of 
compotition he is extremely. digreflive; his mind 
appears to labour with an altonifhing multitude of 
ideas acquired by ienting and. obfervation, which 


_ Imagination readily combines, but which his judg- 


ment does not always arrange with the clearnels 
and accuracy that might be wilhed. He is extreme- 
ly fevere on the juftly celebrated Folard, and on 
other authors who have written concerning Han- 
nibal’s march, and who are fo unfortunate as to dif- 
fer from him in opinion; though perhaps Mr. W. 
might know, by experience, how eafy it is to mif- 
take on that difficult fubje®. Even the great re- 
putation of Polybius and of Livy cannot always fe- 
cure them from cenfure ; and the manner in which 
Mr. W. fometimes {peaks of thefe great hiftorians, 
will probably be confidered by many of his readers 
as prefumptuous, if not arrogant. Mr. Hampton's 
tranflation of Polybius feems to be marked out as 
a particular object of his cenftire; and.we cannot 
help withing that he had expreffed himfelf with 
more candour and mboderation refpecting a work 
which has been. fo generally applauded. Mr. W, 


however, 
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however, fonueiehat extenuates seis lapfe into the 
error of invective, by the opennefs and honefty by 
which he is aftamede for we muft allow that he 
unqueltionably appears to: write from the heart. 

Of his learning we cannot fpeak tao highly ;> and 
we may add that his underflanding is ftrong and pe- 
netrating’; that his imagination is bfight and glow- 
ing ; that on every fubjeet he difplays great know- 
ledge, and manifetts confiderable dexterity in ma- 
naging an argument; and that, however fome peo- 
ple may differ from him in opinion on a few {pe- 
culative points, he muft be allowed by all to be a 
fleady friend to and warm advocate for the caufe of 
religion and virtue. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. W. has not given 
a map of the celebrated and interefting march of 
Hannibal, as it could not fail of elucidating many 
paflages in his book,. which muft unavoidabiy -be 
obfcure, at leaft to the generality of readers. 








Arr. Hil, The Expediency, PrediGion, and Accomplifoment of the 
Chriftian Redemption illuftrated, in Eight Sermons, preached 
before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year 1793, at the 
Leéture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, A. M. Canon 
of Salifbury. By Thomas Wintle, B. D. of Pemigoke College, 
Reétor of Bridgewell, in Beikfhire. 8vo. pp. 276. 98. Boards. 
Cadeli, 

T is a circumftance which 3 is much to be lamented by 
the friends of revelation, and which furnifhes an oc- 
 cafion of triumph to its adverfaries, that the teachers of 
the Chriftian religion, after all that has been done to af- 

certain the true meaning of the fcripturés, are not'yet a- 

greed in their opinion on a point of fuch fundamental im- 

portance as the primary end of the miffion of Jefus Chrift. 

—According to the fyftem of the heretical clafs of theo- 

logians and commentators, who profefs to have ftudied the 

facred books with critical accuracy, and to have invefti- 
gated the truths of religion on the foundeft principles of 
reafon, 
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reafon, the ultimate purpofe for which Chrift was fent in- 
to. the world was to confirm mankind in the belief and 
expeétation of a future ftate, by delivering to them this 
important doétrine as a meflage from heaven, authenti- 
cated by fupernatural atteftationss According to the creed 
of all thofe churches which appropriate to. themifelves the 
appellation of orthodox, the revelation of a life to come 
was only a fecondary objeét; andthe firft great purpote, 
for which Chrift appeared on earth, was to redeem man- 
kind from condemnation, by offering an atoning facrifice 
to divine juftice for the fins of the world. 

- The latter is the fyftem adopted by the author of thefe 
fermons; and the fupport of that fyficm is the immediate 
objeét of this courfe of the Bampton lectures. In the 
judgment of Mr. Wintle, the grand doétrine of the Chrif- 
tian fcheme is the recovery of human nature from fin and 
death, and the re-inftatement of it in grace and favour 
with God, by the all-powerful merit and atonoment of 2 
Redeemer. In thefe principles of Chriftianity, he finds 
fuch real and vital energy, that he has no doubt that the 
very offering of them in their native and genuine Juftre 
mult ftrongly recommend them to impartial mem. <Ac- 
cordingly without entering into any direét conteft with 
the opponents of this fyftem, he-undertakes, in thefe 
leétures, to ftate the grounds on which the doétrine of a- 
tonement refts, and to eftablith it as the fundamental ar- 
ticle of the Chriftian faith. 

The firft difcourfe examines the condition of human na- 
ture, as involvéd in guilt, and confequently expofed to 
the fear of condemnation, and allerts its inability to dif- 
cover a deliverance from the fatal confequences of fin. 
The belief of a future fiate of exiftence is maintained to be 
no ground of confolation, unlefs accompanied with the 
knowledge of the means of obtaining the favour of God, 
A view is next takemof the gradual intimation of a de- 
liverer, from the early ages of the world to the termina- 
tion of prophefy among the Jews. ‘This retrofpeét is car- 
ried on through three diftinét lectures, in the courfe of 
which the author fhews himfelf well read in biblical learn- 
ing, and poflefled of a confiderable degree of critical accu- 
men, ‘lhe explanation of the 110th pfalm, and of Ba- 
laam‘s prophefy, are very ingenious. Vhrough the whole 

teh view 
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view which Mr.W., takes of ancient predictions and types, 
(for he adopts the Jewifh idea of typical prefigurations,} 
he every where finds intimations of the Meffiah’s appear- 
ance to make atonement for the fins of the world. | After 
having fuggefted feveral circumftances to account for the 
delay of our Saviour’s appearance to fo late a period, (a 
point which, by the way, is more fully and forcibly ar- 
gued by Bifhop Law in his Confiderations on the Theory 
of Religion, ) the author ftates the pofitive proofs, arifing 
from the language of the New Teftament, that the death 
of Chrift is an expiatory facrifice. He then points out 
the influence which the gofpel has on the Chriftian. life, 
and concludes with a difcourfe on the doétrine of the 
grace and affiftance of God’s Spirit and the interceffion of 
Chrift. | 

In applying texts of Scripture to the do€trine of the a- 
toning facrifice of Chrift, it may perhaps be thought that 
the author’s mind has been ftrongly prepoffefled in favour 
of a fyftem which the church has fangtioned: but candour 
will not forget that it is perhaps equplly difficult for the 
advocates for a different fyftem to perufe thofe ancient re- 
cords, to which all Chriflian feéts make their appeal, 
without a fimilar bias in a contrary direGlion. With due 
allowance for fyflematic prejudice, if fuch allowance be 
neceflary, this volume of fermons is entitled to a confi- 
derable thare of commendation. ‘They are -written in a 
clear and unaftecied flyle, and bear evident marks of good 


fenfe, learning, and candour. " 


i 





Art. IV. Xenophon’s Defence of the Athenian Democracy; tranfla. 
ted from the Greek. With Notes and an Appendix, containing 
Obfervations on the Democratic Part of the Brith Govern- 
meat, and the exi'ting Conititution of the Houfe of Commons. 
Svo. pp. 106. 2s. 6d. Nicol. 1794. 


ENOPHON, the generally reputed author of this 
work, feems to have intended to fay all that could 

be urged in favour, not of democracy in general, but of 
the particular democracy of Athens. In doing this, he 
acted like our modern counfellors, who endeavour to put 
the beft poffible face on the caufe which they undertake 
to 
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to. fupport, .whatever opinion they themfelves may proba- 
bly. entertain» of it... Thus,Xenophen pleaded the caufe of 
the. democratic government eftablifhed by the Athenians; 
though. he-was: in his own mind and principles fo deters 
mined an enemy.to democracy, that he exprefsly. declares 
that.a with to-live under any fpecies of it is itfelf a proof 
of an cyil.difpefition. He therefore defends the meafurés 
adopted by the Athenians, on the fole ground of their be- 
ing well calculated to preferve that form of government 
which they had) chofen; ‘ a defence, (fays the tranfla- 
tor,) that may be made for the contrivances of pickpock-~ 
ets and. robbers.’ Nothing is farther from his thoughts 
than to affert.that the Athenian, form of government was 
calculated to promote the happinefs of the people, a due 
adminifiration of juftice in civil and eriminal matters, or 
to fecure-to individuals the full enjoyment of their. pro- 
perty... Oa,the contrary, he thews that the plunder of the 
rich,. and..the facrifice of the great, were fyftematically 
adopted.as.the.means.of maintaining not. merely the li- 
berty but.the power, of the multitude; and that the mode 
of trying cautes had for its objeCt not fo much a fair and 
impartial .decifion between man and man, as the enrich- 
ing of the city in the firft inflance by the influx of fuitors, 
(all caufes.originating in any part of its dependencies be- 
ing determinable at Athens and no where elfe,) and of 
the citizens in the fecond.inftance, for their troyble of fit- 
ting as. judges, the duiters being obliged to pay court to 
_ them, and to advance a certain fee to each judge for every 
caufe tried before him. One might be tempted, from this 
view of the fubject, to fufpect that Xenophon .was, not 
ia earneft, and that his defence was mere irony : but this 
is by no meangs.the cafe. He is ferious throughout; as 
- ferious as,that: mam ought to be, who fhould undertake to 
prove that, waving all confideration of juftice and huma- 
nity, the fyftem.io Turkey, which, would not bear a bro- 
ther near the throne, but facrificed the, collateral relations. 
of the reigning fultan, to the.fecurity of his.children, was 
the belt calculated to fecure the. defcent of monarchy in 
a dire iine,.and to tranfmit the {ceptre of the father to 
his. defeendant,;.. So.it. pndoubtedly. was: but, at, the fame. 
time fuch a; defence, though not ironical, ought to be 
‘ednfidered as the fevercft fatire; for reafon will not al- 
Vor. Ill. k low 
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low that inhumanity fhould ufurp the place of mercy ; nor §. 
that the diffolution of the tendereft bonds of nature fhould © 

be confidered asa lefs fatal calamity to fociety than’a cols — 

lateral defcent of the crown: no more will it allow that. 
arly government can be excufeable which founds ys judi- th: 
cial decifions on any other rules than thofe which eternal 
juftice has laid down ; or has any other-views in fuch ca+ 
fes than the adjudication of right, and the benefit of the eS 
community at large arifing from precedent and example. ft 


Jt would be a perverfion of juftice to make the adminif- * 
tration of it fubfervient to the intereft of the judges,’ or of 

any clafs of the fociety. : | ne 

- With refpe&t to the Athenian and Britith conftitutions, o 

they differ fo widely, that one might-be at 4 lofs to con- at 

ceive how it ‘could occur to any man to bring them into P' 

, the fame point of view, ‘except it were for the purpofe of pe 

fhewing how’oppofite they were to each other, how great- & 

ly the latter ought to be preferred to the former, and in fe 

. how fuperior a degree it is fuited to the infular fituation tJ 

\ of Great Britain ; a fituation which Xenophon lamented “ 

\tRat his country did not enjoy, as it would have fecured a 

thétn from fudden invafions, and have enabled it to ac- J 

quire the dominion of he fea, and to be the general com-_. f 

mercial carrier of the ‘world. Much of this, indeed, ts z 

done by the author of the appendix, which we have pe- ¢ 


rufed witl: great attention, and certainly with no iefs I 
pleafure : he is.evidently a difpaffionate reafoner, above f 
the ‘narrow confideration of party, and apparently ani- § - | 
mated with a defire to preferve the conftitution, not thro’ 
any fuperftitious regard for antiquity, but ‘as the moft ef- 
feétual mediunt of -happinefs to the people. Almoft 
throughout he led our feelings and our judgment captive ! 
to his powers of reafoning, to his elegance of Janguage, 

and to his manlinefs of fentiment. We felt ourfelves 

difpofed in fome inftances to differ from him, but even 

then we were obliged to confefs that he atgued with in- 
_genuity and candour. One thing ftruck us as very clear- 

ly made out, that no general fyftem of government can 

be laid down fuited to every country in the world; and 

that the forms and powers of government muft bend to 
circumftances, and be adapted to the fituation of the peo- 

ple with refpeét to their neighbours: fo that it may be 

ie : morally. 
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morally neceflary that it fhould vary with times and fea- 
fons. : , ; 
‘That our author thoroughly underftood his fubje&t, and 
that he is a fincere Britith conftitutionalift, anxious to 
maintain the refpectiye rights of the crown and of the fub- 
jet, and to guard, as much as he can, againft the pofli- 
bility of facrificing one to the other, the following extract 
will ferve to thew: 


‘ In forming the theory of a mixed government, it is 
not difficult to lay down plans for checking the authority 
of monarch, or an ariftocratical fenate ; but how to cre- 
ate a democratic part of the legiflature, and give it a pro- 
per thare of power, without making it all-powerful, with- 
out enabling it on the firft rumour of popular difcontent, | 
to fweep away every barrier that could be oppofed to its 
force, is a difficulty that appears. unfurmountable. No 
theory that my reafon, or even my imagination can form, 
will reach it. To place the {word of refiftance fo much 
inthe power of the people as to be fufhciently within their 
reach when their rights are invaded, or even threatened 
ferioufly ; and yet to place it fo out'of their immediate 
grafp, as not to be ready for murder or fuicide, during ‘the 
temporary paroxyfms of popular fury, is a fyftem fo im- 
poffible to plan, or even to conceive, that every fober le- 
giflator reafoning @ priori, muft either abandon it as im- 
practicable, or lament, if it could be obtained at all, the 


: impoflibility of its duration. And yet this invaluable end 


is attained, in the Englith government, by the Houfe of 
Commons, as it is now conflituted, imperfe& as its can- - 
ftitution may appear. ) 

* But here the theoretic objetor, on the principles I 
have juft mentioned, exclaims, ‘ if an imperfeét repre- 
fentation does fo much, what would a perfeé&t and com- 
plete one do?’ certainly not what' the prefent does. . The 
effect’ muft be different; the queftion is, whether it would 
be better; or whether it may not be, from the apparent 
inequality of the reprefentation of the people in the Bri- 
tifh houfe of Commons, that this fingular and defirable 
effect has been produced.’ 


ith refpeét to the idea of univerfal fuffrage, he thus 
exprefles himfelf : ‘ 
‘ An 
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‘ An equal and geneval. reprefentation of the people, 
‘can only be efiablifed on one of thefe. two prisciples <a 
Either every perfon, without diflingijon of rank or, ‘pro~ 
perty, muft have a vote in the choice of repréfentatives ; 
or only petfons of a certain defcription, or who are pol- 
feffed of a certain degree of property. Ttre‘firft’ muft-o- 
pen a wide door to venality and influence ; for when the 
immediate furor’ of fancied equality, and real cénfufien 
and plunder, which muft attend the: fudden attainment’ of 
authority by the multitude, thould fubfide, ‘the ‘indigent 
muft be under the influence of thofe who employ, or thefe 
who will bribe them. |The fecond would.diaw. fo marked 
a line between the electors ard the non-elcéiors,.as, would 
alinoft ‘amount to that between (I will not.fay freemen, 
but) mafters and flaves. . Any attempt to obviate the fir 
obje€tion, by intermediate ftages of election, like the plan 
in Hume’s 1DEA OF A PERFECT COMMONWEALTH, (fome- 
thing refembling which was adopted in. France,) would 
be attended with more ferious ill confequences; fince by 
taking away all immediate, conneétion between the peo- 
ple at large and the legiflativeaflembly of reprefentatives, 
it would entirely deftroy the refponfibility'of the latter.’ 

On the inequality, of reprefentation, which allows not 
the city of Wefiminfter, for. inflance, nor.any great.com- 
mercial city, a right of fending more members to parlia- 
ment than the moft infignificant borough-—thefe are his 
fentiments : ts el Bete Pikoe, * 

* In regard to very large towns, fuch as Briftol, Liver- 
pool, and above ali, the. metropolis ; however -defective 
their reprefentation may seem, it is amply reétified by 
the general weight of the monied intereft in -the country, 
and by the number of opulent merchants end» bankers, 
‘who though they may refide there, are returned by other 
imaller cities and towns, and fometimes even by counties. 
‘Whoever willexamine the lift-of the houfe’‘of Cemmons, 
with refpect to this particular, will not’ heftate to pro- 
nounce that the metropolis, compofing the cities of Lon- 
don and Weftminfter, ‘has its full fhare of ‘the reprefenta- 
tion of the people of Great Britain.’ _ “4 

Towards the conclufion of this very able defence of the 
Britith conftitution, the author of the appendix enters on 
the fubjeét of rotten boroughs, and the doétrine of - 
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 _- Hume's Hiftory of England, ag 
lity. - He. allows that the exillence of. the, former cannot d | 








































4 be defended for a moment, on-any theory, founded on the 

™ Notion of a perfect reprefentation; yct he thinks it poffi- 

2 ble that their removal miglit be attended with ferious evil. 4 

i With refpeét to the latter, we refer to the book, ti 

- 4 

e 

n , 

bf Arr. V. The Hifory of England, from ihe Tvefton of Julius 

nt Cefar ta the Revolution in 1668. In’ Six Volk. OGtavo, “Ile 

fe luitrared with Plates, By Davin’ Hume, Efg.  Voly I. 

we Philadelphia, 1795. ..Campbell. Boards, x Dol. 67 cents 

d to Subfcribers. 7 

2, a ee rapid progrefs of the citizens of the United States 

ft . in manufactures, affords a topic of general felicita- 

n ‘tion. Among thote, which ‘lay claim to the moft fuc- 

x ceisful rivalfhip with European indufiry,’ is the art of 

d Printing. Our country his,’ for a long tine, abounded 

y with publications chictly defigned to enlighten the public 

- mind on political points; hence the unequalled ‘number 

, and circulation of newfpapers, which, in concurrence 4 

: with other caufes, have univerfally excited’ a difpofition 

t in the mind to read and think for itfelf. This thirft for 

a information has produced'a demand tor moft'of the works 

. ‘of eftablithed merit, and has invigorated the enterprize of | 

s our printers and ‘bookfellers ; who haye already repub- re) 
; Jifthed a great many European ‘performances of merit. A+ 

; mong thefe the fubject of this article may be reckoned. 

- For accuracy and depth ‘of réafoning, for neatnefs, and — > 

, frequently elegance, of diétion, Hume is defervedly ce- 

‘ lebrated.. He may, in moft cafes, be confideredgas.an 

: impartial biftorian, though in fome inftances he has, with- 

7 out doubt, facrificed truth to party-attachments. But; 

even in thefe, he his given his reader fufficient materials 

; to. enable him to deduce true’ inferences; and there are 

' few works which fo eminently cherifh independence of 





thinking as his. For while every man of letters reads 
Hume’s Hiftory of England, almoft every reader con- 
demos many of its author’s principles, and ‘yet recom- 
‘mends it to general perufal. * piee #2, oe 

This edition contains, befides the Hiflory of England, 
: a 2 ~— ho a fhert 
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‘a hort life of the author, written by himfelf; which, tor 


gether with a letter from Dr. Adam Smith on his death,we 
fele& for the amufement of our readers. , 


‘ 1T is difficult for a man to fpeak. long of himfelf 
without vanity ; therefore 1 fhall be fhort. It may be 
thought an inltance of vanity that I prétend at’al to write 
my life ; but this Narrative fhall contain little more than 
the Hiftogy of my Writings; as, indeed, almoft all my 
life has been {pent in: literary purfuits and occupations. 
The firft fuccefs of moft of my writings was not fuch as 
to be an object of vanity. 7 

* Lwasborn the 26th of April 1711, old @yle, at Edin- 
burgh. I was.of a good family, both by father and mo- 
ther: My father’s family is a branch of the Earl of Home’s, 
or Hume’s ;: and my anceftors had been proprieters of the 
eftate which my brother poffefies for feveral generations. 
My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, Prefident 
of the college of Juflice ; The title of Lord Halkerton 
came by fucceffion to her brother. i 
_ * My‘family, however, was not rich, and being myfelf 
a younger brather, my patrimony, according to the mode 
of. my country, was of courfe very flender. My father, 
who pafled. for a man of parts, died when I wasan infant, 
leaving me with an elder brother and fifler, under the 
cate of our mother, a woman of fingular merit, who, 
though young and handfome, devoted herfelf entirely to 
the rearing and educating of her children, 1 pafled thro’ 
the ordinary courfe of education with fuccefs, and was feiz- 
ed vegy early with a paffion for literature, which has been 
the sing paffion of my life, and the great fource of my 
enjoyments. My {tudious difpofition, my fobriety, and 
my induftry, gave my family.a notion that the law was a 
proper profeffion for me ; but.1 found an unfurmountable 
ayerfion to every thing but the purfuits of philofophy and 
general learning; and while they fancied 1 was poring 
upon Voct and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the au- 


thors which I was fecretly devouring. | 


* My very flender fortune, however, being unfuitable to 
this. plan of life, and my health being a little broken by 
my ardent application, 1 was tempted, or rather forced, 
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to make a very feeble trial for entering into.a more aftive j 
féene ot life. ‘In 1734 I went to Briftol, with fome re- t 
: mendations to eminent merchants; but in a few m4 
ths found ‘that fcene totally unfuitable to me. I went 
over to France, With a view of profecuting my ftudies in 
a coyntry retreat ; and I there laid that plan of life which 
I have ‘Readily and fuccefsfully purfued. 1 refolved to 
make a very rigid frugality fupply by deficiency of for- 
tune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to 
fegard every objeét as contemptible, except the improve- 
ment of my talents in literature. 
_ € Durine my rétreat in France, firft at Rheims, but 
chiefly at Le Fleche, in Anjou, 1 compoted my Trea‘i/e 
of Human Nature. After paffing three years very agree= 
ably im that country, 1 came over to London in 1737. In 
the end of 1738, 1 publifhed my Treatife, and immedi- 
ately went down to my mother and my brother, who lived 
at his country-houfe, and was employed himfelf very 
judicioutly and fuecetsfully i in the improvement of his for- 
tune. 

* Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my 

Treatife of Human Nature. It fell dead-born from the 
pre/s, Without reaching fuch diftinétion, as even to excite. 
a murmur among the zealots. But being naturally of a 
cheerful and fanguine temper, I very foon-recovered the 
blow, and profecuted with great ardour my ftudies in the 
country. In 17421 printed at Edinburgh the firft part of 
my Etlays:. The work was favourably received, and foon 
made me entirely forget my former difappointment. 
continued with my mother and my brother in the country, 
and in that time recovered the. knowledge of the Greek 
language, which | had too much neglected in my early 
youth. . 

* In 1745 1 received a letter from the Marquis of An- 
nandale, inviting me to come and live with him in Eng- 
land; 1 found alfo that the friends and family of that 
young nobleman were defirous of patting him under, my - . 
care ahd dire@tion, for the {tate of his mind and health re- 
required it.—I lived with him a twelvemonth. My ap- | 
pointments during that time made a confiderable sitellion 4 
to my fmall fortune. I then received an invitation from ' 
General St. Clair to attend him as a fecretary to his expe- 4 

dition, — 
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down in 1749, and, lived two years with. my brother at his 


*. 
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diti ay which was..at firft meant againft Canada, but but ¢ I> 
ded.in an incurfon on the coalt of France. Next yeary 
tow, 1749, I received an invitation from. the Genesald a 
attend hisn tn the fame, Gation in. his military ‘embafly: to 
the courtsof Viewna.and Turin, dithen wore the uniform — 
ef an. officer, and was introduced at thefe courts as aid-de- 
camp to the General, along with Sir Harry Erfkine and 
rant, now..General Grant... 1 hefe two years 
Were almhoft the only interruptions which my ftudies have 
received during the courfe of my life: patied them 
agrecably, and i in good company ; and my appointments, 
with my frugality, had made me reach a fortune, which I 
called indepe ndent, though moti of my. friends, weie in- 
clined to fm-le when I faid fo: Ln fhort, 1 was now mafter 
of, neat a thoufand pounds, 

‘ | had always entertained.a_notion,, that my want of 
faeces i in publifhing the Treatife of Human ‘Nature, had 
proceeded ‘more. from. the. manner.than the. matter, and 
that 1 bad ‘been guilty. of a very ufual indiicietion, in. 
going, to the prets too early. 1 therefore ¢ caft the tirft 

artof that.work anew in the Enguiry conceraing Human 
Underftanding,. which was publithed while L was at Tu- 
rin. “But this piece was at firft_ little more. fucceisful..shan 
the Treatife of Human Nature, On my return. from Ita- 
ly, I had ‘the mortification. to find all Eaglend ip. a fer- 
ment, on account of Dr. Middletan’s Free, Enquiry, while 
my performance was entirely ove ezlooked and negleéied. 
A new edition, which had been publithed at London, of . 
my Eflays, moral and political, met. not, with.a,much bet- 
t¢r reception. 

..* Suc. is the force of natural temper. “that thefe difap- 
poiutinents made little or no imprefion on me. .L.went 































v-houle, for my .mother, was, now. dead. 1 there 
ed. the fecond part .of my. Eflay,, which I called 


Political Difcourfes, and alfo my. Soar. concerning the 





ntiples of Morals, which is another part pice ‘Trea- 
tife that I caft anew. Meanwhile my, book fe eter, A. Mil- 
lar, inforwed me. that my. former. cotHaesone ‘(all but 
the unfortunste "Treatile) were beginninaiads ie, ubject 
of converlation ; that the fale of them was. in- 


creafing, and that new editions were ers d. Antwers 
by 
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‘by Reverends and Right Reverends came out two or three 
_. “in a year ; and | found, by Dr. Warburton’s railing, that 
~ ithe books were beginning to be efteemed in good compa- 
ny. «However, | had a fixed refolution, which I inflexi- 
bly maintained, never to reply to any body; and not 
beitig very irafcible in my temper, I have eafily kept my- 
felf clear of all literary fquabbles... Thefe fymptoms of 





od 








ae a rifing reputation gave me encouragement, as 1 was ever 
Re more. difpofed to fee the favourable than unfavourable fide 
Pm of things; a turn of mind which it is more happy to 
ts, poffels, than to be born to an eftate of ten thoufand a- 
wd year. , a 
ssi ‘In 1751, Lremoved from the country to the town, the 
sd trie: ifcene fora man,of.latters. In 1752 were publithed 
at Edinburgh, where 1 they, lived, my Political Difcourfes, 
of the only work of mine that was fuccefsful onthe. firft pub- 
id jication. It was well received abroad. and at home. In 
id the fame year was publithed at London, my Enguiry con- 
ag. cerning the Principles.of Morals; which,-in my.own opi- 
Rt nion (who ought not to judge on that fubjeQ), is of all 
in my writings, hiltorical, philofophical, or literary, incom- 
ie _parably the beft. | It came unnoticed and unobferved into 
in the world, ; ; 
& . § IN..1752 the Faculty of Advocates chofe me their Li- 
i> brarian, an office from which I received little or no emo- 
le § Jument, but which gave me the command of a large libra- 
le ry. Ithen formed the plan of writing the Hiftory of Eng- 
of, Jand ; but being frightened with the notion of continuing 
ut a narrative through a period of 1700 years, 1 commenced 
ee -with the acceffion of the houfe of Stuart, an epoch when 
fa I thought the mifreprefentations of faGion began chiefly to 
t take piace. I was, Lown, fanguine in my expeCiations — 
s of the fuccefs,of. this work. I thought)that I was the only 


hiflorian that had at once neglected prefent power, inte- 
reft, and authority, and the cry of popular prejudices ; 
and as the fubjeét was fuited to every capacity, 1 expected 
‘proportional applaufe. But miferable was my difap- 
pointment : Las aflailed by one cry. of reproach, difap- 
probason: and even deteftation ; Englith, Scotch, and 
rith, Whig and Tory, churchman and {feétary, freethink- 

er and, religionift, patriot and courtier, united in their 
rage againft the man who had prefumed to fhed a gene- 
Vou. Ill, F rous 
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rous teat for the fate of Charles I. and the carl of “Strafs 

ford ; and, after the firft ebullitions of their fury were / 
over, what was ‘ftill more mortifying, the book feemed 
to fink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that in d twelve- 
month he fold only forty-five copies of it. 1] fcarcely,\in- 
deed, heatd of one man in the three kingdoms, confide- 
‘rable for rank or letters, that could endure the book. J 
muft only except the primate of Englaad, Dr. Herring, 
and the primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which feem two 
odd exceptions, ‘Thefe’ dignified prelates feparately fent 
me melfages not to be difcouraged. | | 

‘] was, however, | confels, difcouraged ; and had not 
the war been at thattime breaking out between France - 
and England, | had certainly retired to fome provincial 
town of the fdtrmer kifgdom, have changed my name, 
and never more have returned to my native country. 
But as this fcheme was not now pra€licable, and the fub- 
fequent volume was confiderably advanced, 1 refolved 
to pick up courege and to perfevere. 

‘In this interval, I publifhed at London my Natural 
Hiftory of Religion, along with fome other {mall pieces : 
Its publi¢ entry was rather obfcure, except only that Dr. 
Hurd wrotea pamphlet againft it, with all the illiberal 
petulancé, arrogance, and fearrility, which diftinguith 
the Wiarburtonian fchool. This pamphlet gave me fome 
confolation for the otherwife indifferent reception’ of my 
performance. | ‘ 

‘ IN 1956, two years after the fall of the firft volume, 
was publithed the fecond volume of my Hiftory,. contain- 
ing the period from the death of Charles'1. till the Revo- 

‘lution, This performance happened to'give lefs -difplea- 

‘fure to the Whigs, and was better received. It not only 
rofe itfelf, but helped to buoy up its unfortunate bro- 
ther. ‘ , 

* Bur though I had been taughtby experience, that the 
Whig patty were in poffeffion of beftowing all places, 
both in the ftate and in literature, 1 wasfo little inclined 

to yield to their fenfelefs clamour, that in above a hundred 
alterations, which farther ftudy, reading, or reflection 

“engaped me to make in the reigns of the two firft’ Stuarts, 
V have made‘ all of them invariably tothe Tory fide. It_ 
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is ridiculous to confider the Englith conftitution before 
that period asa regular plan of liberty. 

‘ ln1759 | publithed my Hiftory of the Houfe of Tudor. 
The clamour againft this performance was almoft equal 
tothat againft the Hiftory of the two firft Stuarts. The 
reign of Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious. But 1 
was now callous againft the impreflions of public folly, 
and continued very peaceably and contentedly in my 
retreat at Edinburgh, tofinith, in two volumes, the more 
early part of the Enelith Hiftery, which I gaye to the 
public in 1761, with tolerable, and but tolerable fuc- 
cefs. 

‘ But, notwithftanding this variety of winds and feafons 
to which my writings had been expofed, they had ftill 
been making fuch advances, that the copy-money given 
me by the bookfellers much exceeded any thing formerly 
known in England; 1 was become not only independent, 
but opulent. I retired to my, native country of Scotland, 
determined never more to fet my foot out of it ; and re- 
taining the fatisfaction of never having preferred a requett to 
One great man, or even making advances of friendihip to 
any of them. As | was now turned of fifty, 1 thought of 
patling alithe reft of my life in this philofophical man- 
ner, when I Jeceived, in 1763, an invitation from the 
Earl of Hertford, with whom | was not in the leaft ac- 
quainted, to attend him on his embafly to Paris, with @ 
near profpect of being appointed fecretary tothe embat- 
fy ; and, in the meanwhile, of performing the functions 
of that. office. This offer, however inviting, 1 at firft 
declined, both becaufe | was reluctant to begin connexions 
withthe great, and becaufe I was afraid that the civilities 
and gay company of Paris would prove difagreeable to a 
perion of my age and humour : But on his Lordthip’s re- 
peating the invitation, | accepted of it. | have every 
reafon, both of pleafure and intereft, to think myfelf hap- 
py in my connexions with that nobleman, as well as after- 
wards with his brother General Conway. 

‘ THose wh@have not feen the ftrange effects of modes, 
wilknever imagine the reception | inet with at Paris, frem 
men and women of .al\ ranks and fi:tions. ‘The more I 
refiled from their exceffive civilitics, the more lb was loaded 
with them, There is, however, a réal fatisfaction in 
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living at Paris, from the great number of fenfible, know~ 
ing and pol:te company with which that city abounds above 
all plates in the univerfe. 1 thouglit once of fettling-there 
for lite. 7 Ste 


‘| wasappointed fecretary to the embally ; and, in fums 


mer 1765, Lord Hertiord left me, being appoinied Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 1 was Charge d’ Affairs till the 
atrival of the Duke of Richmond, towards the end of the 
year. /In the beginning of 1766, | left Paris, and next 
fummer went to Edinburgh, with the fame view as for- 
merly, of burying my/elf in a philofophical retreat. 1 
returned to that place, not richer, but with much more,mo- 
ney, anda much larger income, by means of. Lord Hert- 
ford's friendfhip, than I left it ; and 1 was defirous of try* 
ing: what fuperfluity could produce, as 1 had formerly 
made an experiment of a competency. But in 1767 I re- 
ceived from Mr. Conway an invitation to be Under- fecre- 
tary ; and this invitation, both the charater of the perfon, 
and my connexions with Lord Hertford, prevented me 
from declining. 1 returned to Edinburgh in 1769, very 
opulent. (for 1 poffeffed a revenue of. 1900]. a year), 
healthy, and though fomewhat ftricken in years, with the 
prolpect of enjoying long my eafe, and of fecing the in- 
creafe of my reputation. 

* In fpring 1775 I was firuck with a diforder in my 
bowels, which at firft gave me no alarm, but has fince, 
as Lapprehend it,; become mortal and incurable. -1 now 
reckon upon a {peedy diflolution. I have fuffered very lit- 
tle pain from my diforder ; and what is more ftrange, have, 
notwithftanding the great decline of my perfon, never fuf- 
fered a moment's abatement of my fpirits; infomuch, 
that were | to name a period of my life which I theuld 
moft choofe to pafs over again, I might be tempted to 
paint to this later period. 1 poffefs the fame ardour as 
ever in ftudy, and the fame gaiety in company. I conf- 
der, befides, that a man of fixty-five, by dying, cuts off 
only afew years of infirmities; and though | fee many 
fymptoms of my literary reputation’s bregking out at laft 
with additional luftre, | knew I could have but a few years 
to enjoy it. It isdifficuit tobe more detached ‘from life 
than I am at prefent. 

* To conclude hiftorically with my ewn chara€ter. » I 


am, | 


» 
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am, or rather was (for that‘is the ftyle | muft now ule) in 
{peaking of myteif, which emboldens.me the more to fpeak 
my feniiments); 1 was, I fay, a man of mild ditpofition, 
of command of temper,:of au open, focial, and cheerful 
humour, capable of -attachment, but litle fufceptidle . of 
enmity, and of great moderation in all my pafhogs. Even 
my love of literary fame, my ruling paflion, never toured 
my temper, notwithflanding my frequent difappointments. 
My company was nor unacceptable to the young and care- 
leis, as well’as'to the {tidious and literary ; and asl took 
a particular pleafure in the company: ‘of modeft women, : } 
had no reafon to be dilpleafed with the reception 1 met 
with from them. In a word, though moft: men, any wile 
eminent, have found reafon' to~complain of calumny, I 
never was touched, or even attacked by her baleful tooth ; 
and though | wantonly expofed mylelf 40 ‘the: rage of 
both civil'and ‘religious factions, they feemedi to be ‘difar- 
med in my behalf of their wonted fury. Mv triends:'ne- 
ver had occafion to vindicate any ore circumftance’of’ my 
character and conduct: Not but that the zealots, we may 
well fuppofe, would have been glad to invent and ‘propa- 
gate any ftory to my difadvantage, but they could: never 
find any which they thought would ‘wear the face of pro- 
bability. I cannot fay there is no vanity in making this 
funeral oration of myfelf, but I hope it is nota mifpla- 
ced one; and this is a‘matter of fact which is eafily cleared 
and afcertained.’ 


April 18, 1776. 


Letter from Apam Smitu, L. L. D. to WiLLtAM StRa- 
HAN, £7/9. 
DEAR SIR, Kirkaldy, Fifethire, .Now. 9, 1776. 

‘ IT is with a real, though a very melancholy plea- 
fure, that I fit down to give you fothe account of the be- 
haviour of our late excellent friend, Mr. Hume, during 
his laft tlinefs. jst d 

‘ THovcu ugpis own judgment his difeafe was mortaland 
incurable, yet he allowed himfelf to be prevailed upon, 
by the entreaty of his. friends, toury what might be the 
effects of along journey, A few days before he :fet out, 
he wrote. that account of his own life, which, asic 
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with his other papers, he has left, to your cares. My. ac- 
count, therefore, {hall begin where his ends, >: 

‘ He fet out for London towards the end of April, and at 
Morpeth met with Mr. Joha Home and my(feif, who had 
both come down from London. on purpofe to fee hum,.ex- 
pecting4o have found him at Edinburgh... Mr.. Home 
returned with him, and attended him during the whole 
of his flay in England, with that care and attention which 
might be expected from a temper fo perfectly friendly and 
affectionate. As | had writento my mother that fhe might 
expect me in Scotland, 1 w4s under the neceflity of con. 
tinuing my journey. His difeafe feemed to yseld to ex- 
ercife and change of air, and when he arrived in, London, 
he was apparently in much _ better health than when he 
left Edinburgh. He was adviled to go. to Bath to drink 
the waters, which appeared for fome time -to have fo goed 
an effect upon him, that even he himflelf. began to eaters 
tain, what he was not apt todo, a be.ter opinion, of his 
owrhealth. His fymptoms, however, foon returned with 
their ufual. violence, and from that moment he gave .up 
all thoughts\of recovery, but fubmitted with the utmolt 
cheerfulnefs,\ and the moft perfect complacency and. refig~ 
nation. Upon his return to Edinburgh, though he found 
himfelt much weaker, yet bis cheertulnefs never.abated, 
and he. continued to divert himfeif, as ufual, with correc- 
ting hisown works for a new ¢dition, with reading books of 
amufement, with the converilation of his. friends; and 
fometimes in the evening with a party at his favourite game 
of whift. His chéerfulneis was fo great, and his conver- 
fation and amulements run fo much ia their ufual fisain, 
that notwithflanding 4&ll bad fymptoms, many people could 
not believe he was dying. “ I fhall tell your friend, Co- 
‘* lonel Edmontione,” faid Doctor Dundas to himone day, 
*¢ that I left vou much better, and ina fair way of reco- 
‘¢ very.” ‘* Doctor,” faid he, *‘ as I believe vou would 
** not chufe to téll any thing but the truth, you had better 
‘“* tell him, that Iam dying as fait as my enemiesy ited 
**. have any, could with, and as cafily aud cheerfully as 
** my beft friends could defire.” Colonel Edimondftone 
foon afterwards came to fee him, and take Jeave of him; 
and on-his way home. he could not forbear writing him a 
letter, bidding him once more an eternal adieu, and ap- 
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plying to hint, as to a dying man, the’ beautiful French 
verfes in which the Abbe Chaulieu, in expectation of his 
own death, laments his approaching feparation from his 
friend the Marquis de la Fare» Mr. Hume’s magnani- 
imity ard firmnefs were fuch, that his moft affectionate 
friends knew, that they hazarded nothing in talking or 
writing to hiny astoa dying man, and that fo far from 
being hurt by this franknefs, he was rather pleafed and 
flattered by it. I happened to come into his*room while 
he was feading this letter, which he had juf€received, and 
which he immediately fhowed me. I told him, that though 
1 was ferfible how very much fie was weak@ned; and that 
appearances Were in many tefpedts very bad, yet his cheer- 
fulnefs was fill fo creat, the fpirit of life feemed flill to be 
fo very flrong in him, that could not help entertaining 
fome faint hopes. He anfwered, ‘‘ Your hopes are 
‘**groundlefs. An habitual diarrhoea of more than a 
‘* year’s ftanding Would bea very bad difeafe atany age : 
‘ At'my age itis a mortal one. When’ lie down in the » 
“ evening | feel myfelf weaker thai when I rofe in the 
morning ; and when I tile in the morning weaker than 
when I lay down in the evening. I am fenfible, be- 
“* fides, that fome of my vital parts are affe€ted, fo that I 
** muft foon die.” ‘ Well,” faid 1, * if it muft be fo, 
* you have at leaft the fatisfaction of leaving all your 
friends, Your brotlier’s family in particular, in great 
“© profperity.” He faid, that he felt that fatisfaétion fo tenfi- 
bly, that when he was reading, a few days before, Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Dead, among all the excufes which are 
alleged to Charon for not entering readily into his boat, 
hé could not find one that fitted him; he had no houfe to 
finith, he’ had’ no daughter to provide for, he had no ene- 
mies upon whom he wilhed to revenge himfelf. * T could 
‘© not'well imagine,” faid he, “ what excufe! could make 
‘¢ to Charon in order to obtain a littlé delay. I have done 
every thing of confequence which I ever meant to do, 
** andl could “at no time expect to leave mv relations and 
“© friends in a better fituation than that in which I am now 
© Vikely to leave them: I theréfore have all reafon to die 
contented.” He then diverted bimfelf with inventing 
fevetal jocular excufes which he fuppofed he might make 
to Charon, and ‘with imagining the very furly ‘anfwers 
which 
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which: it might fuit the charaéter, of Charon. fo return. to 
them, Upon further confideration,” faid.. he, ‘1 
** thought ] might fay te him,. Good Charon, I have been 
** correcting my. works for. a; new edition.» Allow me a 
‘* little time, that 1 may.fee how the Public receives the 
alterations.” But Charon would anfwer, * _When-you 
‘‘ have feen the effect of thete, you will be for making 
*¢ other alterations. “There wiil be no end of, fuch. ex- 
** cufes; f@, -honcft friend,: pleafe ftep into the. boat,” 
But | might tui urge, ‘‘ Havea lutle patience, good Cha- 
** ron, | have been endeavouring to open the eyes of the 
“ Public. If I iive a few years ‘onger, I may have.the 


** fatisfaction of fecing the downfal of fome of the prevail- _ 


‘* ing fyftems of fuperftition.” But Charon would then 


lofe ail temper and decency. ‘* You foitering rogue, 4 
** that will not happen. thefe: many hundred years. Do 7 


“ you fancy I will grant yeu a‘leate for fo long a term.? ? 
“ Get into the boat this infant, you lazy loitering rogue.” 
.. * But, though Mr. kiume always talked of his approach- 
ing ‘diffolution witir great cheerfulnefs, he. never affected 
to make any parade of his magnanimity.. He never men- 
tioned, the fubjeft but when the converlation naturally led 
to it, and never dwelt longer upon it than. the courfe of the 
conyerfation happened torequire: It wasa fubject, indeed, 
which occurred pretty frequently, in confequence of the 
enquiries which his friends, who came to fee him,. natu- 
rally made concerning the fiate of his health... The con- 
verfation which. | mentioned, above, and which pafled on 
Thurfday the 8th of Angult, was the laft, except ene, that 
1 ever had with him... He had .now become fo very weak, 
that the company-of .his, moft intimate, friends , fatigued 
him ;* for his cheerfulnefs was {till fo great, his. complai- 
fance and focial difpofition were ftillifo entire, that when 
any friend was with him, be could not help talking more, 
and. with greater exertion, than ,fuited ahe weaknefs:of 
his body.” At hisown defire, therefore, J agreed to leave 
Edinburgh, where I was flaying partly upon his account, 
and ‘returned to my ‘mother’s houfe here, at Kirkaldy, upon 
condition that he would fend for me whenever he wifhed 
to fee me; the pbyfician who faw him moft frequently, 
Doctor Black, undertakiug, in the mean time,.to write 
me occafionally an account of the ftate of his health. 
3 On 
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On the 224 of Auguft, the Doétor wrote me the fol- 
lowing letter : 

‘© Since my laft Mr. Hume has paffed his time pretty 
eafily, but is much weaker. He fits up, goes down ftairs 
once a day, and amules himfelf with reading, but teldom 
fees any body. He finds, that even the converfation of 
his moft intimate friends fatigues and oppreffes him ;, and 
it is happy that he does not need it, for he-is quite free 
from anxiety, impatience, or low. {pirits, ang patles his 
time very well with the affiftance of amufing bouks.” 


I RECEIVED the day after a letter from Mr. Hame 
himfelf, of which the following is. an extract : 


““MY DEAREST FRIEND, Edinburgh, Aug. 23, 1776. 


‘* | am obliged tomake ufe of my nephew’s hand in 
writing to you, as 1 do not rife to-day. = * ° 
*. . * * * *. . . 

‘* 1 go very faft to decline, and laft night had a tmail 
fever, which I hoped might put a quicker period to ‘this 
illnefs; but unluckily it has ina great meafure gone off. 
I cannot fubmit to your coming over here on my account, 
as it is poffible for me to fee you fo fmalla part of the day, 
but Doétor Black can better inform you concerning the 
degree of ftrength which may from time to time remain 
with me. Adieu, &c.’ 


Taree days after, I received the following letter from 
Doétor Black : 


* DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Monday, Aug. 26, 1776. 

‘ YeEsTERDAY, about four o'clock afternoon, Mr, 
Hume expired. . The near approach of his death became 
evident in the night between Thurfday and Friday, when 
his difeafe became exceffive, and foon weakened him fo 
much, that he could no longer rife out of his bed. He 
continued to the laft perfeétly fenfible, and free from much 
pain or feelings of diftrefs. He never dropped the fmalleft 
expreffion of impatience ; but when. he had occafion to 
{peak to the people about him, always did it with affection 
and tendernefs, I thought it improper to write to bring 
you over, efpecially as 1 heard that he had dictated a let- 
Vor. III. G ter 
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te? to yoo; defiring: ¥ou not ‘to come. When he became 
very weak, it coft him an effort to fpeak, and he died in 
ftich a happy eompofures ‘Of mind that nothing could ex- 
ore beg" > 2 
‘Drv died oumaroll excellent, and-fiever'to be forgotten 
friend; concerning whofe’ philefophical opinions men will 
no doubt judge varioully, every one approving of con- 
demning them, accatdinig ag they happen to coincide or 
difagree with ‘his’ own ;*but coficerning whofe charaéter 
and conduétthere camftarce be a difference of opinion. 
His temper, indeed, feemed to be more happily Balanced, 
if: I may be allowed fuéh at expréfhon, than that perhaps 
of any other maw 1 have ever known. ‘Even in’the loweft 
fate of his fortune, his great and neceffary frugality never 
hindered him from exercifing, upon proper occafions, aéts 
both of cHarity-and gentrofity. It was'a frugality founded 
“Mot upor avarice, but upon the loveof independency. The 
extreme gentlenefs of his nature never weakened either 
ths. firmnels of hissmind,. or. the fteadinefs of his refoluti- 
ons. His conftant pleafantry was the genuine effufion of 
good-nature and.good-humour, tempered with delicacy and 
todefty, and without even the flighteft tin€ture of malig~ 
nity, fo frequently the difagreeable fource of what is cal- 
led wit in. other men... It never was the meaning of his 
raillery to mortify ; ;,and therefore, far from offending, it 
feldom failed to pleafe and delight, even thofe who were 
the objects of it. To his friends, who were frequently the 
objects, of it,;.there was not perhaps any one of all his 
great and atniable qualities which contributed more to en- 
dear his converfation. And that gaiety of temper, fo 
agrecable in fociety, but which is fo oftea accompanied 
with frivolous) and fuperficial qualities, was in him cer- 
tainly attended with the moft fevere application, the moft 
extenfive learning, the greateft depth of thought, and a 
capacity in every refpeat the moft comprehenfive. | Upon 
the whole, Ihave always confidered him, both in his life- 
time.and fince his death, as approaching as nearly tothe 
idéa of a perfectly wife and virtuous man as spec alin the » 
nature of hdman frailty will permit. + 
’ ‘] ever am, dear Sir, 


Moft affeGtionately your’s, 
' ADAM SMITH. 
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The contragted fize of this edition renders it: cheaper, 
as well as more commedious,, than: the | London: edition. 
Qne volume only has yet appeated s:but ithe: bookseller 
promifes, in his propofals, to complete the printing of the 
whole work ina few months ;—when he, propales, )if en- 
couraged, to publith the continpation of diume, * ‘Smel- 
let, 5 $ at 2 
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HEN. we ‘examined the firkt edition, of , ‘this work, 

though, we maniielicd no partiahtwebv- general art¢ 
indi/criminate approbation, yei the length of. que-drticle, 
in which the.acid of centure, was loftencd by! she facalia 
rum of praile, may convince the author’ thagmeither ear- 
tempt nor denunciation .was in. our thoughts, od Heypublic 
muft be the ultimate judge, of the! gnenitiof a book; a- 
ter all that critics can fay, or thatthe, author may i feal. 
We have been to» long acquainted’ -with Auman! natore, 
and with .the | partiality of. literary panepts. far theie of 
spring, to expect that any thing fhort of adeneee wall 











shalt them. , Coun 4 “yf di of coitlbbe al 
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BPH Sige pe Ri pater; \ct. pallums: imal: patyus 

St cui filrus oft. . sagas: had of 2: .vii20.8 


Afterjhaving commended thé auithir’s. diligenec,:' there- 
fore,.we fball. proceed, -without a nedifoniofi our fentence, 
to mention: ithe additions whieb this work hag received: an 
its regeneration. |. .\) ‘9 if. ay flotens toathhito 


Under the head,,of , Leann fallscaread asib-dévedlal'es- , 
-diculous addenda 3: and shough there ibesnp dack.of them 


at. prefent,.,yet-thofe of our forefathers, being of a duiter- 
ent kind fromthe tellies, in, vogue, Avail ms withoubim- 
valving us in thedifgtace, .. ocoliodl yd jencihqx9 
At pe TT. awhere.the,. falleoine lisie froth the Duke of 
Buckinghan’ s  Effay on Poetry. hisiquotell,io tucongi. 
«© Nature's chief otaiter:pivce is writing well,” i» 
we could not help refleéting’ that; \if the noble’ author io 
publifhed this pedis finoe weeffuined the privifége of arral 
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ing the productions of the pen, we fhould have begged 
of his Grace to inform us when nature produced a book? 


. and. whether forming letters, and compofing verfes, be 


not equally works of art? 7 

In p. 51, in the arti le relative to literary blunders, we 
were a little iurprifed in perufing the following paflage : 

‘ Furetiére, in his Dictionary, has thefe veries at the 
Word marriage: 

‘* Bowre et manger, coucher enfemble, 
Ceft martage, ce.me femble.” 
* which fomebody tianflates very well; 
‘* Meat, drink, and bed, in concert taken, 
Is marriage, or I’m much meftaken.” — 

Though the Fench allow en/emble and me /femble to. be 
rhymes, we can hardly agree with Mr. d'liraeli. (unlefs 
mftiken were made to thyme with ¢aken in fport,) that 

r. Somebody tranflates very well. It has long fince 
been remarked ‘‘ that the healer is as bad as the ftealer ;” 
—and it may with equal truth be faid that to approve bad 
writing is as blameable as to produce it:—but a more 


-indijputalfle axiom fays that ‘‘ notes upon nonfenfe are 


worfe than the text:”—-we therefore proceed to p. 13f, 
wher D. Warton fiould have been 7. Warton, the late 


Jaureat. 


In addition to the article Ariefto and Taffo, we have the 
following definitive tentence of the great French critic: 
* Boileati, fome time ‘before his death, was afked by 
a critic, if he had repented of his celebrated decifion con- 
cerning the merits of Taflo, whom fome Italians had com- 
pared with thofe of Virgil? This had awakened the ven- 
geance of Boileau, who hurled his bolts at the violators 
of claffical majefty. It is fuppofed that he was ignorant 
of the Italian language ; no pofitive marks ‘of his know- 
ledge can be traced‘in his works ; 1 find one or two quo- 
tations, but when an author quotes from-another language, 
it does not prove. his. knowledge of that language- By fome 
expreflions ufed by Boileau in the following anfwer,which 
he made to the critic, one may be led 'to think he was not 
ignorant of the Italian.  & Tait iba BAR 
“« I have, (he anfwered) “ fo little changed’ my opi- 
nion, that in a re-perm/al lately of Tafld, 1 was forry that 
I had not more amply explained myfelf on this me in 
ome 
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fome of my reflections on Longinys. 1 fhould have be- 
gua by acknowledging that Taffo had a fublime genius, 
great compafs, with happy difpofitions for the higher po- 
etry. But when I came to the ufe he made of his talents, 
I fhould have’ fhewn that judicious difcernment. rarely 
prevailed in his works. That in the greater part of his 
narration, he attached himfelf to the agreeable oftener 
than to the juft. That his defcriptions are almoft always 
overcharged with fuperfluous ornaments. ‘That in paint- 
ing the firorigeft paffions, and in the midft of the agita- 
tion they excite, frequently he degenerates into witticifms, 
which fuddenly deftroy the pathetic. That he abotnds 
with images of too florid a kind; affeéted turns ; conceits 
and frivolous thoughts, which,- far from being adapted to 
his Jerufalem, could hardly be fupportable in his Aminta. 
So that all this, oppofed to the gravity, the fobriety, the 
ea of Virgil, what is jt, but tinfel compared with 
old ?” 

* Tt muft be acknowledged, that this paflage, which is 
to be found in the Hifteire de l’Academie, t. ii. p. 276, 
may ferve as an excellent commentary on our poet's wel!- 
Known cenfure. The merits of Taflo are exadtly difcri- 
minated ;. and this particular criticilm muft be valuable to 
lovers of poetry.’ 

The Italians, who probably underfland Virgil ag the 
natives of Frarice, ftill think differently. Metafthfo, 
whofe claffieal tafte was exquifite, in his riper years pre- 
ferred Taffo to Ariofto. He does nof tedeod toon are him 
with Virgil; yet, though he faw in him tome flight marks 
of human imperfeétion,—a few mean conceits, below the 
‘dignity of his own mind,—he thought that it would be a 
‘malignant and pedantic vanity to point cut with feverity 
the little fpots in fo bright a luminary. Natura! partiality 
may incline the Italians to over-rate the merit of their 
epic poets: But the French, who have never produced a 
tolerable epic poem, except the Henriade, have always 
envied and depreciated the produétions of Ariofio and 
Taflo.—We thall, however, leave to the Italians the de- 
fence of their own bards. We fcarcely think that the 
decifion of any Englifhman will terminate this difpute ; or 
even that concerning the merits of Bayle, which poof 
ione 
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fioned an interminable controverfy between the Marquis 
d’Argens and Voltaire. 

The addition to the article Grammarian contains infor- 
mation : 

‘ Grammarian was a mere title of honour, beftowed.on 
excellent writers, as late as the fixteenth century ; for as 
Baillet obferves, Saxo Grammaticus was thus called mere- 
ly for the beauty of bis ftyle ; and Thomas d’Averge, a 
Neapolitan lawyer, .who-lived in 1580, although he com- 

fed on nodubjeét but.awhat related to his profeffion, is - 
diftinguithed by the title of Grammarian.’ __ 

In ‘addition to’ the article Baye, we, find a reflection 
which we fhall extraét for the information of our readers, 
as we apprehend that the author wifhes it to be well-con- 
fidered : 

‘ Abridgers;,compilers, and even tranflators, in - the 
prefent faitidious.age, are-alike regarded with contempt j 
yet to form their works with {kill requires an exertion of 
judgment, and frequently of tafte, of which their con- 
temners appear;to have ‘no congeption. It is the great 
misfortune of. fuch literary labours, that even when pere 
formed with ability, the learned.will not be found to want 
them, and the -unujearaed waat the difcernment, which js 
neceflary to give them a juft value.’ 

This fubject.i is again well touched in fome interefting 
additions to the article on the cenfure of authors : 

* Criticiim,is.certainly a great evil in the republic, of 
letters, when a, waiter will not reftrain the wantonnefs of 
wit, and the acrimony.af malice. ‘The decrees-of criti- 
i receive. force from mildnefs, and grace from modef- 

Ae juft opinion of a work maybe conveyed tothe 

Ps blic, without being accompanied by a bitter invedtive. 

hen we perceive a critic cenfuring while he appears loth’ 

to cenfure, the-poifon he diftils on the heart of the author 
is foftened by the balm with which it is mingled,’ 

To the article poctical and grammatical deaths, we have 
a very interefiing addition, in the pious and poetical .ex- 
clamation of -the admirable post Metaftafio, ‘ very fhort 
time before his laft moments.’ —... 

Some amufing additions are made to the accounts.,of 
Scarron, Corneille, Malherbe, and Longuerue. 

Thus far we have only pginted out fome of the additions 

to 
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to that feétion of the work before us which! relates to Li- 
terature and Criticifm. We vew proceed to Hiforical 
Anecdotes; and of thefe articles, the firft confiderable aug- 
mentation concerns James the Firft, (p. 916) and is ex- 
tracted from the prefent Lord Orford’s C atalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors; in which the frivolity of that prince’s 
charatter, his pedantry, and his purfuits, have not been 
fpared. 

The next addition, which is very confiderable, faantdves 

tticulars concerning the triaP aud’ execution of King 
Charles the Firp. After this we have extraéts from Sir 
Henry Wotton’s life of the Duke of Buckingham and 
piquant addenda to the following articles :—magical 
set itibingusificdindnkocebitingXrelict Basle bi 
~—and- European manners. 

The third fe&tion, entitled Me/cellanea, is enlarged by 
additions to almoft every article, On paznting, we have 
fome intelligent refle€tions, by Mr. Jackfon of Exeter ; 
and an extraét from a Tour on the Continent by Dr. 
Smith, which feems tinétured with feverity, on the co- 
louring of our great painter, Sir Jofhua ‘Reynolds. That 
the ‘colours af fome of his early pictures have faded, he 
did not himfelf deny : but, refpecting his later works, this 
effect, we believe, -has been taken fot granted, and re- 
tailed, without proof. Sir Jofhua, ambitious of the bril- 
liancy of colouring which he fo much admired in the works 
of Reubens, was perpetually trying experiments, (with- 
out the leaft: knowledge ia chemiftry,) which fometimes 
fucceeded, but more frequently failed. Chemical know- 
ledge feems' as neceflary in painting, for the mixture and 
permanence of colours, as in medicine, for afcertaining 
the goodnefs and effects of drugs. 

Confiderable addition is made to the article Entertain- 
ing Preachers, from old French termons, which feem to 
have afforded the editor entertainment from the coarfe 
manner in which admonitions are given on fubjects hard- ° 
ly decent at any time, but which decorum, as well as good 
tafte, now require to be mentioned with the utmolt delica- 
CYs 

After all the additions to this amufing volume which we 
have already mentioned, we have ftill ten or a dozen pa- 
ges of addenda ; and from thefe we fhall' fele& the ac- 


count 
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count of the manner in which the Gendoltert .of Venice 
fing the ftanzas of Tafle, which we deem the beft that has 
come to our knowledge: + 

* It is well known that in Venice the gondoliers know 
by heart long paflages from Ariofto and Taflo, and are 
wont to fing them in their own melody, But this talent 
feems at prefent on the decline ; at leaft, after taking 
fome pains, I could find no more than two perfons, who 
delivered to me in this way a paflage from Taffo. 

* There are always two concerned, who alternately fing 
the ftrophes. We know the melody eventually by Rof- 
feau, to whofe fongs it is printed ; it has properly no me- 
ledious movement, and is a fort of medium between the 
canto fermo and the canto figurato; it approaches to the 
former by recitativical declamation, and to the latter by 
pafiages and courfe, by which one fyllable is detained and 
embellithed. | 

‘ I entered a gondola by moonlight ; one finger placed 
himfelf forwards and the other aft, and thus proceeded to 
St. Georgio. One began the fong ; when he had ended his 
firophe, the other took up the lay, and fo continued the 


fong alternately. ‘Throughout the whole of it, the fame © 


notes invariably returned, but according to the fubjeé 
matter of the ftrophe, they laid a greater or a fmaller ftrefs, 
fometimes on one and fometimes on another note, and in- 
deed changed the enunciation of the whole ftrophe, as the 
objeét of the poem altered. 

* On the whole, however, their founds were hoarfe and 
fcreaming, they feemed, in the manner of all rude unci- 
vilized men, to make the excellency of their finging in 
force of voice ; one feemed defirous of conquering the o- 
ther by the firength of his lungs, and fo far from receiv- 
ing delight, fhut up as I was in the box of the gondola, 
from this fcenc, that I found mylelf in a very unpleafant 
fituation, : 

‘ My companion, to whom I communicated this cir- 
cumftance, being very defirous to keep up the credit of 
his countrymen, affured me, that this finging was very 
delightful when heard at a diflance. Accordingly we got 
out upon the fhore, leaving one of the fingers in the gon- 
dola, while the other went to the diftance of fome hundred 
paces. ‘They now began to fing againft one another, and 
I kept 
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I kept walking up and down between them both, fo as 
always to leave him who was to begin his part. 1 fre- 
quently ftood ftill and hearkened to the one and to the o» 
ther. 

* Here the fcene was properly introduced. The ftrong 
declamatory and as it were thricking found met the ear 
ftom far, and called forth the attention ; the quickly fuc- 

' ceeding tranfitions, which neceflarily required to be fung 
in a lower tone, feemed like plaintive ftrains fucceeding 
the vociferations of emotion or pain. ‘The other, who 
liftened attentively, immediately began where the for- 
mer left off, anfwering him in milder or more vehe- 
ment notes, according as the purport of the ftrophe re- 
quired. The fleepy canals, the lofty buildings, the fplen- 
dor of the moon, the deep fhadows of the few gondolas 
that moved like fpirits hither and thither, increafed the 
ftriking peculiarity of the fcene, and amidft all thefe cir- 
cumftances, it was eafy to confefs- the charaéter of this 
wonderful harmony. 

* It fuits perfeétly well with an idle folitary mariner, 
lying at length in his veffel at reft on one of thefe canals, 
waiting for his companys or for a fare, the tirefomenefs 
of which fituation is fomewhat alleviated by the fongs 
and poetical ftories he has in memory. He often raifes 
his voice as loud as he can, which extends itfelf toa vaft 
diftance over the tranquil mirror, and as all is ftill a- 
round, he is aS it were in a folitude in the midft of a large 
and populous town. Here is no rattling of carriage, no 
noife of foot paflengers, a filent gondola glides now and 
then by him, of which the fplafhings of the oars are 
{carcely to be heard. bs ed 

© At a diftance he hears another, perhaps utterly un- 
known to him. Melody and verfe immediately attach 
the two ftrangers ; he becomes the refponfive echo to the 
former, and exerts himfelf to be heard as he had heard 
the other. By a tacit convention they alternate verfe for 
verfe ; though the fong fhould laft the whole night through, 
they entertain themfelves ‘without fatigue ; the hearers, 
who are paffing between the two, take part in the amufe- 
ment. 

. * This vocal performance founds beft at a great diflance 
and is then inexpreffibly charming, as it only fulfils i. 
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defign in the fentiment of remotenefs, It is platntive, 
but not diimal in its found, and at times it is fearcely pot- 





fible to refrain from tears. My companion, who other- — 


wife was nota very delicately Organized perfon, faid quite 
unexpectedly : e fingoldare come quel canto intenerile, ¢ 
molto pili quando lo cantano meglio. 

‘ 1 was told that the women of Libo, the long row 

of iflands that divides the Adriatic from the Lagouns, 

particulariy the women of the extreme diftriéts of Mala- 

-mocca and Paleftrina, fing in like manner the works of 

Taffo to thefe and fimilar tunes. 
‘ They have the cuflom, when their hufbands are fith- 


ing out-at fea, to fit along the fhore in the-evenings and 
vociferate thefe fongs, and continue to do fo with great 


violence, till each of them can diftingnith the refpontes of 
her own hufband at a diltance, 

* How much more delightful and more appropriate does 
this fong thew itfelf here, than the call of a folitary per- 
fon uttered far and wide, 4ill another equally difpofed 
fhall hear and aniwer him ! It is the expreffion of a vehe- 
ment and hearty longing, which yet is every moment 
nearer to the happineis of fatisfaftion. . . 

The above relation was prelented to Mr. d'Ifraeli by 
an ingenious gentleman, who extracted it from his tra- 


velling pocket book. ; 
Mr. d’Ifracli has lately publithed an F/fay on the Li- 


- 


terary Charader, which will be farther noticed in due 


time. 





al CO VIl. The Works of William Alay, Ef. 2 Vols. 4to. - al. 
163. Boards. Dodfley, White &c. 

ERSONS in the different walks of literature are con- 

tinually arifmg, who, from particular advantages of 
character, fituation of life, or other circumftances, or from 
the accidental popularity of a fortunate performance, at- 
tain a rank in the eyes of their contemporaries, higher 
than their relative merit can well claim. In fuch cafes, 
the diftinction muft not be expected to be tranfmitted un- 
impaired to another age; and all attempts, by partial 
friends and admirers, to perpetuate this artificial confe- 


quence, prove ineffectual in refifting the tendency of all 


comparative excellence to find tts lewel, 


We. 
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We hope that we thall nét be deemed uncandid in rec- 
koning the late Mr. Hay amgng the number of writers 
above defcribed. A very refpectable priva.e charatier, an 
advanced {tation in fociety, connexivns with perfons of 
rank, and, perhaps, compaffion for the bodily infirmities 
under which he laboured, and which he fupported with fo 
much good fenfe and good humour,—all contiibuted to 
fecure a favourable reception to his literary effifions. One 
of thefe, too, the Efay on Deformity, had both the merit 
of novelty in ‘the fubject, and of a peculiar happinets in 
the mode of treating it, principally arifing from the atmi- 
able naivéere with which the writer continually alludes to 
hisown cafe. It was an elegant trifle, and probably gave 
relief to fomeé graver pieces, which have little more than 
good intentién and plain feffe to recommend them. “We 
doubt not, however, that many of the collectors of En- 
glith literature will give’ a place in their liberaries to this 
elegant edition of al! Mr. Hay'’s*works, which before lay 
difperfed in detached publications. The following is~a 
chronological lift of them : 

“In 1728''Mr. Hay publithed his Effiy on’ Civil Go- 
vernmerit, 1730, the Poem intituled, Mount’ Caburn ; 
1735) his Remarks on the laws relating to the Poor, 
with propofals for their better relie* and employment; in 
1751, fecond edition of his Remarks gn the taws relating 
to the poor, with a Preface and Appendix, containing the 
Refolutions of the Houfe of Commons on the fame Subject 
in 1735, and the Subflance of two Bills fince brought into 
Parliament ;°175,3, Religio Philofophi; 1754, his Effay om 


_ Deformity} and, in ‘the fame year, his tranflation of Mr, 


Hawkins Browne’s Poém, Dé Animi immofrtalitate ; 19555 
his Tranflations and ‘Imitations of Seleét Epigrams of 
Martial.’ . 

‘Thefe are all printed in the prefent collection, but 
not in the fame order: the firft volume contains all the 
profe ;'the fecond, all the verfe: To the latter-are ad- 
ded, in an‘ appendix, a few pieces not before’ publithed. 
They are mére rifles, and will fcarcely add to the author’s 
poetical reputation. 

n anonymous preface gives a fhoit biographical -ac- 
count of Mr."Hay and his family.” Frém this it appears 
that he was boty at’ Glynbourn in’ Suffex, in 1695 ; 'mar- 

: ' ried 
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ried, in 1731, Elizabeth the daughter of Thomas Pelham, _— 
Eig. of Catsfield, by whom he had feveral. children ; 
was chofen M. P. for Seaford in 1734, which place he 
reprefented during the remainder of his life : was appoint- 
ed a Commifhioner of the Victualling-office in 1738, and 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower in 1753; and died, 
June 22, 1755, in the 6oth year of his age. The follow- - 
ing {ketch will give a pleafing idea of his character : 

‘ But it is not merely asa man of letters that Mr. Hay 
fhould be remembered; asan Englifh gentleman, the mat+ 
ter of a family, a magifirate, a member of the Britith Par- 
liament, and in the domeftic relations of a hufband anda — 
father, he ought not to be forgotten. _Many years are e~ | 
lapfed fince he was removed from this -fcene of things, 
yet fome perfons. are flill, living, who: remember. him in 
each of thefe charaéters; and it is wifhed that they would 
recollect all they knew of him; for his mind was liberal, | 
and his views were extended to the public, with qualifica- 
tions and a defire to ferve it, without low or felfith de- 
figns ; and his private and domeftic life was beneficial to 
the circle within its influence. From the time he began 
to refide in the country, he turned his thoughts to the im- 
provement of that {mall part of the eftates, which had de- 
fcended to him from his anceftors. He was kind to his, 
tenants, encouraged agriculture, cultivated gardening in 
almoft all its branches, and was perhaps the firft who be~ — 
gan to ornament corn-fields with walks and plantations, 

‘ He endeavoured to make ufcful experiments a part of 

e amufements of his family ; about the year 1743, a~ 
all quantity of filk was manufactured in Spital-fields, 
from filk worms bred at his houfe, fufficient to anfwer the 
purpofe of proving that good filk can be produced in En- 
gland, though at an expence too great perhaps ever to 
make it an article of trade... Had his fortune been larger, 
it is probable he might have followed his inclinations: in 
thefe ways to a greater extent. But Mr. Hay’s, income 
was always {mall for the place which his birth had affigned, 
him in fociety. Yet none became fenfible of this.on being 
received at his houfe, fuch was the effect of a, judicious 
economy joined to a power of refilting pesfonal indul- 
gencess His temper was not auftere ; he willingly mix-_— 
ed in company and. converfation, and. fometunee made 
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himfelf agreeable to his young friends. by little ‘pieces of 
poetry ; and his -hofpitality and chearful civility weuld a~ - 
lone have pleafed, without his other talents. 
.,* With regard to his fervants, he was moderate in his 
expectations from them; clear arid decifive in his orders ; 
kept up a juft and fleady authority ; -and was remarkably 
enerous to them in cafes of ficknefs or unavoidable mis- 
fortunes. 

‘ His diligent ftudy of the law in the early patt of his 
life, fitted him to act asa magiftrate. He thought it of 
importance-to the country, that gentlemen of fortune and 
knowledge fhould take the. trouble to act in the commil- 
fion of the peace, and often fpoke this opinion. For near 
thirty years he acted in it himfelf ; and conftantly attend- 
ed all.its meetings in the difiri€t to which he belonged. 
He never refuted'te fee thofe perfens who applied to him 
as a magiftrate, though their numbers often made this fa- 
tiguing to him ; his meals, or his company, were left by 
him, that he might not keep thofe waiting who came from 
a diftance; nor did he fuffer any, even the fmalleft fee, 
to be taken in his‘houfe. His activity did not ftop here, 
for’ he was many years chairman of the quarter-fefl ons for 
the eaftern divifion of his county. 

‘ He never negleéted his duty in parliament ; if any yet 
remain of thofe who fat with him there, they may remem- 
ber that he was one of “ the firft in, and the laft out ef, 
the’ Houfe of Commons ;” where he was not an idle fpec- 
tator,’ but’ an impartial and accurate obferver; and took 
a confiderable fhare in the bufinefs of it, upon which 
fometimes fpoke. His unwearied erideavours to obtain a= 
mendment in the laws relating to the poor prove that his 
heart ‘as well as ‘his head, was engaged in that bufinefs : 
every thing that bore' relation to it was clofely inveftigated 
by him. ° 

* Mr. Hay has been'mentioned in a late publication*® 
as @ {uppotter of the mea fures of Sir Robert Walpole. He 
certainly was attached to what was called the Whig rty; 
aud thought the reign of George the Second propitious to 
this uation Wat Mr. Hay wae difciminative, and on all 

ie | _ occafions 
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occafious thought for himfelf.:. When he has been clearly — 
of an opinion contrary to thofe with whom he ufually ac. 
ted, he has not been content with giving a filent vote a+ 
gainft what they propofed, but has publicly declared the , 
reafons for his diffent. "It has been long fince remarked, 
that fuch men are notoften the favourites of any party.’ 
Two fons of Mr. Hay: furvived bim. “The eldeft, 
Thomas, went into the army, and rofe to be Lieutenant- 
colonel of the Queen’s Dragoons. » He was afterward in 
the fame command inthe Suffex militia, réprefented the 
borough of Lewes in two parliaments, and died in 1786. 
The fecond fon, William, went'into’ the fervice of the 
Eaft India Company in a civil character, and enjoyed a 
high reputation, when, remdining a hoftage with Meer 
Coffim, he was cruelly put to death in 1962! Elegant 
portraits of Mr. Hay and of two of his fois are prefixed. 
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Art. VIIL. A Letter to “Hs Repton, Ef7. on’ the Application of 
the Prattice as well as the Principles of Landfeape- Painting to 
Landfcape Gardening : intended asa Yopplement to the Efla 
on the Picturefque. By, Uvedale! Pricey Eiqu To which ts 
prefixed Mr. Repton’s Letter to Mr, Prices 8¥0. PP 163 i 
fterl. fewed. Robfon. 179,. 


T has ever been confidered as a mark of good fenfe, 
and of a generous difpofition, to be open to conviction ; 
and not only toacknowledge errors but to endeavour tocore 
reétthem. We with to be underftood, however, thatwe.do. 
zo mean that the author.of the publication now before us. 
s been convinced by the thort letter to which it.is.an 
anfwer, fo much as by the voice of the: pablic :, that part: 
of it, particularly, which is interefted 1a the fubject, of 
thefe productions concerning land/cape, &c. viz. men.who 
are maflers of places, and who have experiénced the coms 
forts aud conveniencies of, the modern fiyle of laying 
out grounds.; Men of this defcription, if we may ven- 
ture to judge from the evidence of ,our,own.numerous, 
connexions, are decidedly in its favour,,, 

Thofe who read this letter with attention will find i in: 
it much concefion. It is true that a fort of argumentative 
tartnefs is difcernible in this book as well-asin the-#/fay 
to which it is a fupplement: but it appears to have been 
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de off, and foften by degrees, the greater tharpnets of 
the cllay. : ‘ 

Controverfy is of a brittle texture, and is not proper to 
Le handled much by any except its (upporters: all, there- 
fore, that we fhall attenipt, in this,cafe, will be to catcha 
glance at a purtior two, which may. be confidered as fair 
{pecimens, and which. tend to eltabiith the general idea 
that we have foraied.of, the work befere us : 

‘ Can any one,doubt that there are in wild, that is, un- 
improved nature, {cenes more foft, more beautiful, than 
any thing which modern ga:dening has produced ? Nay, 
that, the pecdliar beauties of fuch fcenes have been ill- 
imitated, and the, true, principles of, thofe beautits ill un- 
derftood ? Inthe fame proportion that thefe natural groups 
and thickets are istricate yet beautiful, clumps are abrupt 
without being pictreique ; the line of digging is hard, 
and renders the, round, the oval, er, whatever be the fhape, 
diftinét and formal. All thefe appear to. me clearly to be 
defects, and they, may. be -avoided, in a great degree, by 
endeavouring to follow, not to improve by counteracting, 
the happy accidents of nature.;.and the fliff mariner of 
levelling. the ground, (though perbapsan obje&t of great- 
er difficulty,) might, be. corrected from the fame model. 
1 with, however, not <o be mifunderttood, as if -1 condem- 
ned levelling, digging, mowing, .and. gravel walks: 
where, in a part meant to be pheafurce-ground, the furface 
is roughand uneven, it mull of courie be levelled and made 
fmooth; where plants will not otherwile grow Juxuriantly, 
the ground (for fome time at léalt) muft be dug) and where _ 
fheep ar@not admitted, it muft be mowed ; and a gravel 
walk, belides the great comfort and convenience, has a 
look of neatnefs and high keeping that is extremely plea- 


_ fing, though upon_a diiferent principle from the natural 


path.’ ' 

This fhews, plainly enough, that Mr. P.. has come down 
to the true point of improvenstat,’ about the houfe ; and 
the following extract futliciently: proves that-he has a ful! 
idea of what ought to appear at /ome-diftance from it. It 
is finely defcriptive of the improved: tceneyy which we 
have obferved in different parts of this pas fo much 
alike, indeed, that we conceived ourtelves, while reading 


. the 
” 
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the defcription, to: be in the Efyfian Fields which we have 


fo often trodden with delight. 

Having defcribed a wild romantic icene, the author cons 
tinues : 

« But fuppofe that at the extremity of fiich a icene he 
was to enter a glade, or a fmall valley of the fofteft turf 
and fineft verdure ; the ground on cach fide {welling gent- 
ly into knolls, with other glades and receffes ftealing in 
between them; the whole adorned with ‘trees of the 
fmoothelt and tendereft bark, and moft elegant forms, 
mixed with tufts of various’ evergreens and flowering 
fhrubs : all thefe growing as luxuriantly;as in garden 
mould, yet difpofed in as loofe and artlefs groups as thofe 
in forefts, whilft a natural path-way led the eye amidft 
thefe intricacies, and towards the other glades and re- 
celles. Suppofe a-clear and gentle ftream to flow through 
this retirement on a bed of the pureft gravel pebbles ; its 
bank fometimes fmooth and level, fometimes indented and 
varied in height and form, and in parts even abrupt and 
the foil appearing; but all rudenefs concealed by tufts 
of flowers, trailing plants, and others of low growth, 
hanging over the clear water ; the broken tints of the foil 
feen only through their boughs as through a veil, and juft 


giving a warmth and variety to the reflexions.’ 

\W ho would with tocrufh or even to touch the finger of an 
art, which is capable of producing fcenery like this? We 
claim to ourfelves fome merit, in having flood forth its 
friend in the hour of need. We confider it as the richeft 
plume in the cre? of tafte, and moreover as one which , 


owes its goodly exiftetice to this capeatey¢ 


a 
< 
4 o 


Arr. IX. The Mountaineers, a Play, in three A@s. Written by 
George Colman, the youtiger; and firit performed at the The. 
“ atre Royal, Haymarket, Augutt 3, 1793. 8v0. pp. 90. 25 hethea 
Debrett. 1795 
BY the word play, Mr. Colman,we fuppofe, andetlands 
a {pecies of the drama that. does not limit itfelf by. 
thofe rules which the critics, who have writtea on the uni- 
ties, have fuppofed neceflary to be obferved in the compo- 
ition of a ohtect tragedy or comedy: the unities of time, 
piace, and action he has difregarded as incompatible with - 
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his plan. The ftory, or rather ftories, which he has cho- 

fen for his fubje&, are part and parcel of the adventures 

related in Don Quixote, as having happened to Cardenio, 

Don Fernando, the Spanith captive, and their miftceffes ; 
with fuch additions and alterations as he has deemed fit for 

the purpofe. 

- The ftory of Cardenio in Don Quixote is fo romantic, 
yet real, fo abundant in incident, and fo aifeCling, that 
there are few fables, ever invented by the wit of man, 
which more forcibly feize on the imagination and intereft 
the heart. We think that Mr. Colman, confiderably fuc- 
cefsful as he has been in this piece, would have been much 
more fo, had he confined himfelf folely to the adventures 
of Cardenio. At prefent the mind is too much divided 
and diftracted, by clafhing interefts, to be fixed intenfely 
on any one; and the fmall degree of preference which 
we feel in favour of the two menials, Sadi and Agnes. 
Oétavian, the name here given to Cardenio of Cervantes, 
certainly affects usas pictured by Mr. C. : but the expe- 
riment of producing him was a bold one, and not without 
danger. The man of reading cannot but recolleét the un- 
common pleafure produced in his mind, by the ftory 
which Cervantes has told; nor can he avoid comparing 
Oétavian with Cardenio. If the daring poet will feize on 
fubjeéts fo popular, and tried by the teft of ages, his auda- 
city ought to be deliberate, perfevering, and inflexible. 
Not one of the ftrong features of the original fhould be 
loft, nor weakened ; and even thefe fhould be relieved by 
fuch invention and imagery, as fhall demonftrate that he 
who takes up the ftory could have produtedit. This is 
indeed requiring much from the poet: but much 7s re- 
quired from poets for their office is a high one. _ It is evi- 
dent that Mr. C. did not propofe himfeif a tatk fo arduous ; 
and we fhould be unjuft to him were we to deny that, in 
what he has done, he has difcovered very confiderable po- 
etic genius, and rich materials, though in a wild and half 
chaotic ftate. From this and his other produétions, we 

/confider his mind-as a diamond mine, frem which invalua- 
ble jewels may be dug: but. that it muft be with confide- 
rable future labour and pertinacity. This isa tafk to 
which, had we the power, we would rouze and ftimulate 


fuch a mind ; and, had we leifure, we would endeavour 
VoL. Ill. It te 
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to prove, (what no poet we believe will deny, however fre- | 


quently he may forget it,) that there is no happinefs fo ex- 
quifite as that ftate of exiftence during which genius is ex- 
erting its powers, in all their unbounded and gigantic 
force ; and, to complete the fulnefs of delight, there. is 
none fo beneficial. 

We are obliged to acknowledge the want of Icifure to 
make many remarks, which have fuggefted themfelves on 
reading this play ; and we mouft centent ourfelves with 
briefly obferving, that the mixture of profe-and blank 


verie produces an unfavourable effeét ; that the Irith gen-' 


tleman-flave, when he talks (p. 3) of potatoes, is guilty of 
an anachroni{m, as potatoes were certainly not known to 
Trifhmen when the Meors had pofleffion of the kingdom 
of Granada ; and that the fong which this gentleman 
fings (p. 46) has an unpardonable fault ;-it is grofsly in- 
decenb. 

We fele& the following fcene, as an example of the 
manner in which the ferious parts of the play are writ- 
ten : A 
¢Act. If}. Scene 1. The Sierra de Ronda. 


_, © Enter Bulcazin Maley, Ganem, and Moorifh Soldiers. 

© Ganem. In truth the men muft reft, Sir, 

© Bulcazin. Mut. 

6 Ganem,. Perforce, 

This long and hurried march has made them faint. 
We are all nigh to drop. 

* Bulcaxin, Here fink and rot, then—I will.on alone— 
Sluggard! the blifters, now, that gall thy feet, 
Work upward to thy heart, and fefter there— 
Then thou wilt feel fome touch of anguith in’t, 
Like that which thou haft fixedin mine. Thou bafe 
Unmindful flave ! who, in thy mafter’s abfence, 
Shoold’f mark each fly that buzzes through his portal, 
Thy vigilance, muft nod upon its poft, 
While a vile Chriftiaa fteals away my daughter, 

‘ Canem. Believe me, Sir— 

‘ Bulcazin. 1 will not, wretch, believe thee, 
Thou art— Yes, Ganem, I will believe thee, 
”T was all my daughter’s doing—’twas her nature ; 
Her {fex’s wicked, wanton, fubtle nature. 
Sure our wife prophet thought his followers fools, 
When he firft promis’d woman for their paradife. 
Colleé the wide world’s womanhood together, 
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And the huge zone that does encompafs them 
Will bind up half the plagues that vex mankind : 
Heap them into a bulk, their airy talfehood 
Would poife'a folid univerfe. ‘To fly me ! 
To fly her father—and fo kind a father! 
If fomewhat rough—that was the trick of battles 
Where I was bred—She knew I doted on her— 
When } have thought on what would charm the fenfe, 
Till it would almoit ache with tendernefs, 
Great Alla knows, I have named thee, Zorayda! 
Thea leave me thus—and break my poor old heart! 
And with a Chriftian too—Oh, death and fhame! 
Should the now crofs me, though fhe fmil’d upon me 
Like twenty dimpled cherubims, my rage 
Would tear her limb from limb, and her fweet form 
Should fcatter piece-meal thro’ the defert. 
§ Ganem. | pray youy Sir, be advifed ; think what is beft 
To cheer your fainting people on the march— 
Your pardon, Sir, but this fame flow of paflion, 
Unnerving you, and harrafling your men, 
Defeats.the purpofe of your enterprife. 
* Bulcaziu. Check my full paffion! happy, happy fool! 
Thou knoweft not a fond parent’s agony, 
Deferted by his loved ungratetul child. 
O, my Zorayda! dear, fhamelefs girl! 
Thou art delicious poifon to my fenfe, 
Mott fweet, and yet inoft deadly. Out upon thee! 
To wind thee, like a fuake, about my heart, 
And iting as thou doft twine there. 1 could ftab thee, 
In ftern and rugged juftice; and affection 
Would throw the weeping father on his knees, 
To kifs the wound the much-wrong’d judge had made. 
* Ganem: Befeech you, Sir, give order tor your foldiery. 
‘ Bulezzin. A peltilence upon thee! thou’rt a fiend 
That grudgeft me my forrow’s luxury, 
And goad’it me when | would indulge on torture. 
Tell me, again, of what thefe filth endure, 
I'll cleave thy body, downward, from thy head, 
To teach them how to labour, and be filent. 
¢ Ganem, ‘Think, Sir, it is iv care alone for you 
I pour unpleafing iruth into your ear ; 
hich, like a naufeous drag to the difeafed, , 
Is given to work your welfare. "Tis my duty— 
Sooth, Sit, they. cannot on, ‘ 
‘ Bulcaxin, Mad, fenfelefs liar! 
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Thou galleft me paft endurance ; and haft pall’d 











© Ganem, ( Kneeling.) O, Sit, take my lite ! 
It is not worth the keeping—lI have follow’d you, 
From infancy till now, in honeft zeal— 
*T would grieve me, Sir, to feek another mafter ; 
And, as my truth is grown difpleafing to you, 
*Twere beit you bring my fervice to a clofe, 
And e’en difpatch me here, at once. 
* Bulcazin. (Softened.) Why, Ganem—- 
I tell thee, Ganem—Pfhaw ! when we are form’d 
So much of mother marks our compofition, 
It mars our manly refolution—Ganem, 
I have a daughter—think on that, good Ganem! ~ 
And the has fied me—I do think thy counfel 
-Is kindly meant—but {pare it now, good fellow, 
My paffions cannot brook it—Have we ftray’d? 
Do we purfue their track? 
‘ Ganem. The peafant, Sir, 
Whom we did queftion, at the mountain’s foot, 
Pointed this path to Ronda. ,Thitherward - 
Your daughter, as we trace it, muft have journey’d. 
‘ Bulcazin. They thall not reft. Have i not thar’d their la» 
bour? 
He who firft murmurs on his march, dies for it, 
By Mahomet, I fwear! if I do hear 
A fingle Moor bewailing the fatigue 
His coward body fuffers, on the inftant, 
My feymetar fhall fearch his body through! 
March flaves! away !’ 


We have chofen this fcene, becaufe the charaéter of 
Bulcazin is the creation of Mr. Colman, and affords fuf- 
ficient proof of the power which he poffeffes in delinea- 


ting character, and developing: the ftrong paflions of the 
heart. 
















































































































Art. X. A Letter on the prefent Situation of Public Affairs. 
By Sir Richard Mufgrave, Bart. Member of the Irifh Parliae 
ment. 8vo. pp. 61. 15. 6d, fterl. Stockdaie. 


HIS letter, and the dedication to the Duke of Port- 
land, exhibit the author in very different points of 
‘view! The former is a proof of his found judgment ; the 
latter is an inftance of that /axity of mind, which often 
makes 























Thy death upon thee. | Draws bis foymetar. 
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makes @ man mar his own object, by overdoing what he 
undertakes, and exciting ridicule where he intended to 
call forth admiration. 

Sir R. Mufgrave, in praifing the Duke of Portland, 
gives into the very extravaganza of panegyric, and la- 
mentably fhews how fatal private friendthip or political 
gratitude may be to found judgment. He thus addrefles 
the noble perfonage in quefiion: ‘ Your Grace’s public 
and private virtues are fo univerfally acknowledged, that 
no perfoncan accule me of flattery when 1 fay that there 
is a ftriking refemblance between your charaéter and that 
of Ariftides ; for, as he was reputed the moft upright per- 
fon in Greece, vour Grace is confelledly fuch in Eng- 
land.’ ‘Fhe private virtues of the Duke of Portland we 
hold in great refpe€i: but we confefs we are not able to 
difcover the refemblance which our author pronounces to 
be firiking, between his Grace and Ariflides, in the pub- 
lic eftimation. With regard to the latter, there was but 
one opinion at Athens, his enemies as well as his friends 
concurring in the recognition of his merit ; and the very 
fentence that doomed him to banifhment was avowedly 
digtated by the dread which his fellow-citizens entertain- 
ed, of the confequences to their liberty which might pro- 
ceed from the public veneration of his virtues. Is this 
precifely the cafe with the Duke of Portland ? ‘Is there 
but one opinion in the nation refpecting his‘conduét in 
withdrawing’ ‘his fupport from his old political friends, and 
giving it to his and their political enemies; to perfons 
who, he had often declared, had arrived at power by 
trampling on the conftitution, and.with whom he had re- 
peatedly refufed to act, unlefs they thould begin by mak- 
ing the amende honorable to .that yery conftitution, by re- 
figning offices acquired through means which he muft ever 
condemn? The motives of the noble ‘Duke’s coalition 
with Mr. Pitt, not preceded by the refignation of the lat- 
ter, but on which refignation a man a¢ting from princi- 
ple, and wifhing to be confiftent, ought to have infifted as © 
a preliminary, we mean neither to impeach nor to quef- 
tion: but we think we may roundly affert that there are 
two opinions in the country about the Duke's public vir- 
tues, and refpeéting the conduct faid to have been found- 
edonthem. We pretend not to afcertain which of the 

two 
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two is really the juft one: but certain it is Hat the re- 
femblance between the ancient and the modern heroes 
of Sir Richard Mafgrave’s panegyric is not only not uni- 
_verfally admitted, out that its exiftence is denied by, men 
of great weight, talents, and character, in this ifland. 
In the letter itielf we find many paflages which do the 
‘author credit both as a politician and a writer ; this praife 
we cannot withhold from him though he advances doc- 
trines to which it isnot poflible for us to aflent: but. the 
manner in which he fupports them proves him to be pof- 
felled of tuperior abilities. His object is to thew that the 
prefent war is, on our part, a war of felf-defence, forced 
on us by an irrefiltiole neceffity, which left us no alterna- 
tive but of drawing the {word, or ftanding the unconcern- 
ed fpectgtors of the downfall of our own conftitution, and 
of every government in Europe, befcre the all-conquer- 
ing arms and all-grafping ambition of France. The au- 
thor does not reit the vindicat on of our minifters in going 
to war on this or that particular meafure, or this or that 
treaty, or the opening or {hutting of the Scheld, which, 
however important whea takeu feparately, he confiders 
as infignificant when compared with the general plans and 
views of the Freach republic. He takes much higher 
round ; and, without waiting to beftow a thought on 
what form of government may or may not-be eitadlithed 
in France, he gives his whole attention to the relation in 
which Great Britain mult always ftand towards that coun- 
try. She mult be either its rival,.or its vaflal: a coun- 
terpoife or a province to France. This was the light in 
which, he favs, our ancettors conftantly viewed the rela 
tive fituations of the two countries; and therefore they 
made it an invariable rule never to view with indiffer- 
ence any armameat in the French ports, even though the 
French cabinet thould difclaim all holtile intentions to- 
wards England; it was fuihcient that it was arming, to 
make our government prepare not merely for the proba- 
ble, but‘ for the pollisle comiequences, Qn this ground Sir 
Richard thus reafons : 
‘If France, wheoa evea under a fixed government, had 
made any preparations for war, an Englith minifier who 
would not immediately have put Great Britain ina ftate 


of defence, would delerve to be impeached; now the 
French 
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ats 

French oot only prepared a formidable armament by fea 
arid dand, but they avowed, in the National Convention, a 
refolution to overturn all the.governments in Europe, and 
to eftablith their own fyflem of anarchy in their flead. 
Many of their Writers, particularly Briflot, Camille Def- 
moulins, and Tom Paine, declared tiis in their publica- 
tions} and the latter afferted, in the moft unequivocal 
terms, that it was effzntial to the permanence of the Re- 
public.’ ” he hte 

Thiis reafoning is farther ftrengthened by an allufion to 
a meafure which, though not carried into effeét, nor even 
beyond a bare propofition, clearly manitefted the inten- 
tions of the leaders in the Convention, with refpeé to our 
conftitution: Viz. the motion made by Jean de Brie, to 
raife a body of 1200 aflaffins, who thould be fent forth to 


“murder all the kings in Europe. This motion, it is true, 


was not carriéd : but the man who made it, fo far from 
having become an object of horror, is at this moment in 
high favour, and is employed in offices of the higheft truft 
and importance. Sir Richard appears to be of opinion 
that, even if France had not avowed any ill-will to Eng- 
land, if fhe had not declared war againft us, it would, un- 
der all the circumftances of the cafe, have been the duty 
of our miniftérs to advife the king to declare war again 
her ; and, todo him juftice, he fupperts bis opinion with 
very fpecious if not very folid arguments ; flight they cer- 
tainly will not be called by a politician; whatever a philo- 
fopher may think of them. 

Peace witl, France under the prefent circumftances he 
feems to think nearly impofhible. That country h¢ com- 
pares to a man in a raging fever, incapable of liflening to 
reafon, or of aéting on any fixed principle, * whofe. 
Rrength, exalted by his difeafe, renders him formidable to 
all thofé who' approach him. Purulént eruptions, the re- 
fult of his malady, rife on his body, and continue a fhort 
time prominent ; but dying, they are fucceeded by others : 
at length, weakened by a conftant fucceffion of them, and 
by frenetic exertions, he will fink into a ftate of languor 
and debility.” This may poflibly be the cafe with France : 
but, before fhe finks, fhe may fo far exhauft our ftrength 
that we may fall with her; and thus we may deftroy our- 
felves lef we be deftroyed. A very fenfible mode of pro- 
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ceeding! The deftruction of religion in Franée he conf 


‘ders as a bar to any treaty with her. Here the Hon. Ba- 
ronet will find his political opinions combated by religi- 
ous maxims which have the fanction at leaft of great 
names, if not of truth. ~ It ufed to be afferted in England, 
—and the aflertion was credited, for many fevere penal 
fiatutes were founded on it,—that it was an article of the 
Catholic religion, that faith was not to be kept with here- 
tics. Either this ailertion was true or it was falle ; af true 
the downfall of a religion which profefled a dofirine fo 
deftructive of all intercourfe between man and man ought 
to be confidered asa great advantage, not asa lofs to {fo- 
ciety, and as an aufpicious opening toa treaty of amity 
with the regenerated French nation ; and if falfe, this one 
good at leaft hasarifen out of the prefent war, that a ca- 
lumny, which had produced a baneful fyftem of perfecu- 
tion, under which millions of Britifh fubjeéts had long 
groaned, has been deftroyed :—thus, though we may have 
loft power by the war, the caufe of truth, juftice, and libe- 
rality has been a gainer. 

Our author maintains, and with him are the feutinnetts 
of all antiquity, as well as of modern times, that the in- 
fluence of religion is neceflary to fociety ; and confe- 
quently that no intercourfe:can, with fafety, be holden 
with, anyscountry that has caft off fuch influence. He 
ftrengthens himfelf on this-thead by a quotation from Ci- 
cero, who fays (Lib. i. de Legibus) ‘* that the fubverfion 
of réligion muft be attended with great confufion and dif- 
orders ; and if piety towards the gods be caft off, mutual 
good faith, the bonds: of fociety and juftice, that moft exe": 
cellent of all virtues, will perifh.” This deftruction of 
religion he deems the more fatal, as it was not the refult 
of popular phrenzy or precipitation, but the confequence 
of a ivftem laid down and purfued by men_of the great- 
eft talents in France, by men priding themilelves in the 
name of philofophers, and in a philofophic contempt, or 
rather execration, of all religious worfhip in general. 

Sir R. Mufgrave combats, with great powers of reafon-— 
ing, the opinion entertained by many able men of ‘the 
pretent day, ‘that we fhould not interfere in the politics 
of the Continent, but depend on the tecurity of our infu- 
lar fituation.” This opinion was firft broached by the fa- 
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mous Sir Robert Cotton, who certainly was a much great- 
er antiquary than politiciaa; he wrote a treatife in the 
reign of James I. to prove that England fhould not pay 
any regard to foreign wars, as they tended to exhauft the 
kingdom, ‘without producing any folid advantage in ree 
turn. » The fyftem which he thus recommended was adop- 
* ted by that monarch, who fuffered a dangerous league to 
be formed by the houfe of Auftria, and all the Catholic 
princes of Germany, by Spain, Poland, and even Saxony, 
which threatened the exiltence of Holland, deprived the 
Eleétor Palatine, James’s fon-in-law of his dominions, de- 
ftroyed for the time the balance of Europe, and brought 
the Proteitant religion to the very brink of extinétion. 
The policy purfued in the preceding reign, our author re- 
marks, was very different : Queen Elizabeth never loft 
fight fora moment of foreign attairs ; and, by a judicious 
expenditure of money abroad, fhe produced fuch diverfi- 
ons on the Continent, as preferved England from becom- 
ing the theatre of war. She effectually oppofed barriers 
to the ambition of Philip Il.; fhe prevented France from 
becoming a province to Spain, who, with fuch an increafe 
of power, would have been able to overturn the liberties 
of Europe ; and fhe helped to difmember the Seven Uni- 
ted Provinces from the Spanifh mouarchy, and thus weak- 
ened the ftrength of this formidable coloffus. 
Speaking of the practice of paying fubfidies to foreign 
princes, Sir Richard defends it on the principles of felf- 
intereft and felf-prefervation ; contending that it is even 
an ceconomical way of attaining the great end of moft 
wars, viz. fuch an adjuftment of the balance of power as 
emay render it impofhible for one nation to overrun and fub- 
due others. His arguments will not be relifhed by thofe 
who fee nothing in continental connections except the 
expence : but to thofe who confider the matter difpaffion- ' 
ately, and as politicians, they will appear very forcible. 
From the fubject of war and of foreign fubfidies, Sir 
Richard paffes to that of parliamentary reform. ‘ Thofe, 
(he fays,) who wifh to enlarge the conflituent body feem 
to think it too corrupt, and they expect to dilute and pu- 
rify it, by conferring the elective franchife on a greater 
numbet of the community than enjoy it at prefent: but, 


unlefs the people on whom they would thus beftow it are 
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of purer principles, than thofe who poffefsiat already, 
their theory falls to the ground.’ Here, we think, our 
autho: is too precipitate in his conclufion. The advo- 
cates for an extenhon of the elective franchife claim it as 
an abltract right, independent of the vices or virtues 
_of the electors, and which cannot be affected either by the 
purity or corruption of thofe who are to-exercife it :—but, 
fuppofing it refted folely on the ground of expediéncy, 
and that it w.sto be confidered merely as an antidote to 
corruption, they meintain that the expediency for which 
they plead§ would aniwer that end, even though the new 
electors fhould be as corruptible as the old; for it weuld 
render the elective body fo numerous, that no fortune 
could be found tufficient to bribe a majority of it. As 
this extenfien of the franchile is by its advocates called 
the vefloration of a right, and a renovation of the confti- 
tution, not an zanovation, our author undertakes to prove, 
that thole who fo term it are miflaken ; and that the con- 
fiitution as it now ftands, is more favourable to the liberty 
of the tubjeét, than it ever-was at any period fince its for- 
mation; that the number of electors is infinitely more 
confiderable than ever it was in any former age ;. and that 
many defcriptions of men now enjoy the eleciive fran- 
chife, which the legiflature intended centuries ago 'to-de- 
rive of it. In proving thefe propofitions, he gives a con- 
cife hiftory of the origin of the Houfe of Commons, which 
the reader will find by‘turning to p. 31, and going on to 
the end of p. 35%. 


To thew the immenfe difference between the Houfe of 


Commons in former days, and the Houfe of Commons as 
it is now conflituted, Sir Richard obferves that Peter de la 
Mare, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, was imprifoned 
by Edward Lil. for ufing the liberty of fpeech. The 
power of the Crown, and the unprotected ftate of the peo- 
ple, in the reign of. that favourtte King, may be colleéted 
from the following extract : . 





* In the abovementioned pages, the monarch who obtained 
the crown by the murder of Richard II. is called Henry 1., in- 
ftead of Henry 1V.: but this is evidently an error of the prefs; 
for in a note the author calls the dethroner of Richard II. the 


° fourth Henry. 
* When 
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¢ When this monarch was building Windt{or caftle, he 
iffued writs to the therifts of many counties, ordering them, 
under the penalty of 100]. each, to iend the belt diggers 
and hewers of flones within their bailiwicks, to oblige 
them to give tufhcient fecurity not to depart-thence with- 
out the licence of William of Wyckham; and writs were 
iffaed to the theritfs of London, commanding them to make 
prociawiation to. inhibit any perion, whether clerk or lay- 
man, under the forfeiture of all they bad forfeituble, from 
employing and retaining any tvch tradeimen, and to ar- 
reft fuch of them as-had run away, and commit them to 
Néwgate. Writs were iflued in the 26th year of his 
reign to the fheriffS of feveral counties, commanding 
them, under the penaliv of 2001. to fend to Windior on 
a particular day, {ki:ful ma‘ons and d ggers of fione. Ed- 
ward Ill. made fuch a commen piactice of violating the 
great charter, that he was required to grant no leis than 
twenty confirmations of it. In his reign, robbers, thieves, 
and murderers, were very common in-England, and were» 
protected and encouraged by the Barons, who employed 
them:againft their enemies. ‘Ihe l.ing obtained a foiemn 
promife from the Barons in. Parliament, that they would 
break off all connexion with them. He exerciied a dif- 
penfing power, erected monopolies, exacted loans, flop- 
ped the progre/s of criminal and civil juflice by particu- 
lar warrants, preffed both men and fhips into his fer- 
vice, levied arbritary and exorbitant fines. He extend- 
ed'the authority of the Privy Council and Star Cham- 
ber to the decifion of private caufes, enlarged the 
power of the Mare/chals and. other arbitrary courts, im- 
prifoned' members of Varliament for freedom of fpeech. 
He.conftantiy levied taxes arbitrarily, and without con 
fent ,of Parliament. One time they remonftrated a- 
gainft it; but he anfwered, that he would advife with his 
council; and he pofitively refufed to pafs a Jaw for pu- 
nifhing thofe who raifed fuch arbitrary impofitions. Moft 
of the Plantagenet princes maintained and exercifed thefe 
extraordinary powers; but thofe of the houfe of Lancaf- 
ter were more moderate in the practice of them, as the 

doubtfulnefs of their title kept them in awe,’ 
In-the reign of another favourite fovereign, Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Richard fhews that the prerogative of the 
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crown was every thing, the liberty of the fubje& nothing. 
Her conduét towards the reprefentatives of the people was 
in the higheft degree diftatorial, as the following {peci- 
mens will thew 
The Houfe of Commons has ever been confidered as 
thd guardian of the rights of the people ; and we fhould 
expect that it would have relieved the fubjecis trom fuch 
accumulated opprefhon. Let us’examine how Elizabeth. - 
treated that Auguft body. It was a fundamental maxim 
with her, that Parliament fhould not difcufs any matters 
of ftate, or any ecclefiaftical concern. ‘Sir Edward Coke, 
the Speaker in 1593, ufed thefe words: [ am commanded, 
on my ailegrance, wf any bill fhould be exhibited touching 
matters of flate, or caufes ecclefiaftical, not to read it. 
The former of thefe inhibitions was never infringed ; and 
if it ever was attempted, punifhment was fure to follow. 
When a bill was introduced, in the year 15935 for re- 
gulating the fucceffion to the Crown, four eminent mem- . 
bers were imprifoned for their prefumption ; and after-_ 
wards, when a member made a motion to addrefs her ma- 
jefty to releafe them, thofe members who were of her pri-» 
vy-council oppofed the motion, declaring that their inter- 
pofition would make the cafe worfe. When William Mor- 
ris brought in a bill for correéting abufes in the bifhops’» 
courts, he was removed from his place as chancellor of the 
dutchy, difabled from pra¢tifing as a lawyer, and impri-_ 
foned for fevera]l vears in Tiloury caftle. 

‘ She ablolutely procecded fo far, as to reftrain them 
from all aéts of legiflation. The following words are to 
be found in the Lord Keeper’s fpeech in 15933. Her Ma-- 
jehy has willed me to fignify unto you, that this Parlia- 
mentis not called to make new laws, for there are a /uf- 
ficient number ; wherefore it is her pleafure that your time 
be not_/pent therein.’ ) 

‘ In the inftructions compofed by Burleigh for the Speak- 

- er’s fpeech in 1592, he is inftruéted to difplay, as a proof 
of her Majefty’s benignity to her people, her unwilling- 
nefs to call.Parliaments. In this paper we are informed 
~ that the court directed the Speaker what he fhould f{peak, ' 
and that he was the mouth-piece of the miuifter as much. 
as of the Houfe. We may form fome idea of the extent 
of fenatorial eloquence in her days, by the words of i 
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Lord Keeper, Sir Edward Puckering. When Sir Ed- ¢ 
ward Coke, the Speaker, requefted that the Houfe might 
be indulged in freedom of f{peech, ** prevtlege of /peech is 
granted ; but you muft know what privilege you have; not 
to [peak what every one lifteth, or what cometh into his brain 
to utter, but your privilege ts Aye or No.” ‘The judges, 
in 1591, folemnly determined that England was an abio- 
lute empire. It may perhaps be thought, that they aft. 
nexed to the word abfolute fome meaning different from 
the common acceptation ; but the words which follow them 


-will afcertain it: which words affert, that England is an 


abfalute empire, and that the queen, by ker own authori- 
ty, might have erected. the high commiffion court, with- 
out being empowered by any act of parliament.’ 

From all this our author infers that our conftitution ne- 
ver was fo friendly to liberty as it is as prefent ; and that 
the farther we go back, the lefs we fhall find of the exer- 
cife uf thofe rights which the people now enjoy. He is a- 
ware that it may be urged againft him, that what the Crown 
loft in prerogative it has gained in influence ;- and that, if 
the liberty of ithe fubjeét be curtailed, it is of Jittle con- 
fequence whether it be by the former‘or the latter. He 
fairly meets the objeGlion, and not only admits the exif- 
tence of the influence of the Crown, but contends that, fo 
far from being injurious to the liberty of the people, it 
conftitutes the chief excellence of our conftitution. His 
arguments on this head are certainly ingenious. 

Our readers will perceive that Sir Richard Mufgrave 
poffeffes a confiderable fund of hiftorical knowledge, that 
he applies it with ability tohis fubject, and that he rea- 
fons powerfully.: If Lifmore really had a choice in the 
eleétion of a member, the choice of fuch-an one as the 
prefent would have done credit to the judgment of the 
borough. As it is, the nominal electors have this confo- 
lation, that their noble patron has not difgraced them by 
his nomtnation of a reprefentati¢e. 
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Art. XI. The Lounger’s Comman-Plece Book, or Alphabetical 
Arrangement of Mifcellaneocus Anecdotes; a Biographical, 
Political, Lite rary, and Satirical Compi lation, in Profe and 
Verfe. Vol. Lil. 8vo. pp. 134. 5s. 6d, Half bound. Kerby. 


FLUS perfeveri ng author muft have found more. come. 
fort in his own reflections, than he could poflibly ex- 
traét from fuch meagre pra te as we have hitherto been a- 
ble to beftow on the former parts of his compilation, or he 
would not again fo feon have prefented himtelf before our 
literary tribunal. ‘The humility and refgnation, howe- 
ver, with which he has received our uncou:teous opinions, 
manifelis fuch modefly and temper as:'we feldom find in 
authors whofe ciaims and: expeciations of panyggric are 
difappointed. Indeed his forbearance and pacific diipo- 
fition are fo far from failing him on thele trying occafions, 
that he has put our integrity to the teff by the moft flat- 
tering encomiums on our labours in the court of criticifm, 
for nearly half a century. 

Whether this condefcenfion has partly and infenfibly 
{moothed our rugged brow, and influenced usin his fa- 
vour, we know not: but the firft article of his new vo- 
lume did appear of a more fair and .dilcriminative caft than 
moft of his former articles. We knew Dr. Arm/trong, 
the fubject of it, well; and we think that we can vouch 
for its accuracy, and for the candour with which it is com- 
poted. ‘Thofe © ho were only acquainted with Arme 
firong’s taciturnity, and his great wig, formed an. erro- 
neous opinion of his intellectual powers. . Dr. Johnfon, 
who too frequently in converiation indulged himfelf inna 
tional and perfonal prejudices, ufed to pronounce him: 
“a dull dog.”’--but thofe who had enjoyed his company 
ia focial. and convivial hours’ allowed him to have poflefled 
an-uncommon thare of original wit, fancy, and pleafan- 
try. His Art ef preferung Health is one of the moft a- 
greeable and inftructive poems in our language ; and, 
though written in blank verie, it cannot juftly be called 
an imitation of Milton. Among his imaller lyric produc- 
tions, the Tears of Scotland, written on the fuppreffion of 
the rebellion of 1745, which the colleétors of Calledonian 
fongs have conftantly afcribed to Smollet, is a ballad writ- 


ten with more force, energy, and pathos, than any one 
whieh 
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which has been produced in favour of the Stuart caufe, 
that has come to our knowledge. OUfwald, who fet this 
fong to mufic, and publithed it, affured a friend of ours, 
Rill living, that he had it from Armitrovg in his owa 
hand writing. As the facts and reflections in the account 
of this ‘phyfician feem accurate’ and judicious, we fhall 
prefent it entire to our readers asa {pecimen of the volume 
before us: 

*‘ ARMSTRONG, JOHN, a phyfician and a man of 
genius, who, by his poem on the Art of preferving Health, 
has defervedly attained the reputation of a refpeciable di- 
daétic poet. © In the practice of phyfic, he never was emi- 
nent; and asa profe writer on general medicinal fubjects, 
our author, in many refpects an amiable character, grofs- 
ly failed. Onone occafion he aflerts, that the circulation 
of the blood was a difcovery attended with no real ufe ; 
and after declaiming on the abfurdity of theorv, which 
he obferves, in general, is flimfy and pucrile, and what 
no man of fenfe would trouble himfelf with, he fo far for- 
gets himfelf, as to call corns, {prouts of the rheumati{m ; 
and on the fubjeét of fecretion, concludes with laying, 
‘* Lam of opinion, that every gland has an occult kind 
of magic power, inexplicable to the human faculties, of 
transforming blood.” 

* But fuch errors were not fufficient to have retarded the 
progrefs of a phyfician, whofe defects in fcience, and 
whofe chimeeras in the theory, are fometimes amply com- 
penfated by that more valuable attainment, a fuperior 
kaowledge of the world, a commodity in which the fub- 
jet of this article did not abound ; befides, where is the 
medical, or indeed anv other man, who has not, on fome 
occafion, tripped. The good, the exemplary Forthergill, 
in the tranfaction with Samuel! Leeds, departed from his 
ufual equity and liberality.x—Heberdeen once loft himfelf 
on the fubjeét of damp linen; and St. André, a man of 
ftrong fenfe, but I fear aot of a good heart, was deluded 
or infatuated by abfurdity, and gave credit to the artful 
“a of a female, who profefled herfeli the parent of rae 

ets. 

‘ But Armftrong’s fault was confidered as of a more 
heinous caft; he deviated in one of his publications into 
the labyrinths of obfcenity, and the turpitude of lufcious 
defcription, 
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defcription, a crime, which, however flagitious the prin- 
ciples and conduct of his patients, in a phyfician is never 
to be forgiven; particularly by the fair fex, whofe influ- 
ence in deciding the fate of the various candidates in law, 


phyfic, and divinity, from fome date fireking inflances, , 


feems almoft omnipotent. The whifper fpeedily circula- 

ted; as a practitioner, he was gradually deferted ; and, 

many years fince, | heard a lady, who, 2 her day, had 

been a leading, if not an immaculate charaéter, declare, 

that herfelf, as well as many of her acquaintance, valued 

and efteemed Dr. Armftrong, and had occafionally con- 
fulted him ; but after the publication of the unlucky poem, 
it was generally underftood, by thofe who valued .the 
world’s good opion, that to be intimate with the Doétor, 
or even to employ him, was a violation of decorum, and 
would have been dangerous to any lady who wifhed 
to be well received in the belt company. Such was the 
fentence again{t a man of various acquirement, inoflen- 
five life, and (notwithftanding his yielding in one inftance, 
to the luxuriant riot of fancy) of unfullied manners; fuch 
was the fevere fentence in the court, which admits of no 
appeal, probably too, at a moment, when fome verfatile 
profligate antagonift, defiled by fecret fin, but pofleffing 
the prudent art of uniting abandoned iniquity with exteri- 
or decency, was reaping the harveft of wealth and repu- 
tation. 

‘ Yet this unfortunate production, with all its faults, 
was not without the merit of glowing imagery,’ appofite 
clafhic allufion, and impreffive moral precept. Who can 
read the following lines, which I quote from meniory, 
without lamenting that they were debafed by others,which 
no regarder of his profeffional intereft ought to have writ- 
ten, and which no reader of a correct tafte can with me to 
recite. 


‘ ;, To fhun 

The fnakes, which under flow’ry pleafure lurk 
1 fing;, wilt thou, \fair Cytherea, deign 
Todmile, gracious on my attempt; tho’ thou 
None of the Mufes nine, yet oft on thee 

The graces wait, oft gambol in thy train 

‘Tho’ virgins, come nor leave thy boy behind, 
Blind, but unerring archer. 
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‘¢ The boy,” continues Dr. Armftrong, a few lines 


: ‘The boy may triumph, when 

“’Night-working fancy fteals him to the arms 
Of nymph oft with’d’awake, nor envy kings, 
While dreams like this await thy flumbers. 

‘ But the poet ferioufly advifes his pupil to be cautious 
and feleét in forming a female attachment.—He proceeds 
to defcribe the kind of woman, worthy the attentions of a 
man of fenfe; and fays: . ; 

« Crudce not, with fuch a mate, to°pais, 
« The fammer’s day, the winter’s night, 
« Prefs her, with dying tondnefs, in thy arms,” 

‘He; however, flrongly inculcates cénftancy and fin- 
cerity in fuch an intercourfe ; and, after much pathetic 
diffuafion againft the bafenefs of feduction, and the fhab- 
bv infamy cf deferting and expofing the fond believing 
mother, and her ill-fated offspring, that mother, ‘* who 
ventured all for thee, for her, thou nothing,” -he proceeds 
to deferibe with energy and truth, the complicated evils 
and difeafes, the ruin of foul, body, and eftate, entailed 
on indifcriminate debauchery. He afterwards paints, with 
a confiderable portion of mock heroic humour, the bully 


attending a houfe of infamy : 
“s Him thirfting-after gold, nor words, 
«¢ Nor more perfuafive wine can fatisfy, 
© Thy purfe mutt pay the violation of the pubiic bed.” 


“It has been faid of Dr. Armftrong, and I believe by 
himfelf, that his fuccefs, as a phyfician, ‘* was impeded 
by exceflive fenfibility, and what he called a ticklith fate 
of fpirits, occafioned or increafed by the teazing and un- 
comfortable circumftances of the profeffion.” This irrita- 
bility produced, in fome of his publications, the peevith- 
nefs of paffionate expreffion, and in one inftance, outra- 
geous invective. He who affects to quarrel with, or def- 
pife the world, has been aptly compared to a wayward, 

_ {poiled child, who to revenge himfelf on his mother, for 
fome petty contradiction, ‘* refolved to flay all night @ 
the bridge.” To continue the fimile, the defpifer of maneee™ 
kind will, in genesal, find his anger or refentment repal Pe eats 
with ample intereft; he may ftay for fifty nights on the. 


As 


st 


comfortlefs bridge of feceffion, frozen with cold,ordrench- ~"% 
VoL. Ill. ? a . ed . 
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ed with rain, and the world; fo far from feeling for his fi- 
tuation, or meeting him half way with offers of pity and 
condolence, will ridicule the impotence of that ineffectual 
revenge, which recoils only to its own injury, and add, 
by bitter infult, new barbs to the arrows of. affliction. 

‘ In fact, the ‘* ticklith flate of poor Armftrong’s fpi- 
rits,” was an fea, vather than a caufe of his failure. It 
was the mortification of a wounded fpirit, confcious of its 
powers, but weil convinced of the mifiakes and obliquities 
which produced difappointment ; while, at the fame time, 
the negle&t of mankind was aggravated by the unaccount+ 
able fuccefs of many a fuperficial unqualified cotemporary, 
gliding down the fiream of fame and affluence. 

‘ The unfortunate, and of courfe, the penfive man, in 
his journey through life, induftrioufly hunts for, and fixes 
on, as objects of difcuffion or contemplation, his own ill 
treatment, the happy fortune of his rivals, and a thoufand 
little harraffing circumftances, which a fortunate traveller, 
on the fame road, either fees not, or does not feel, refolv- 
ed that the akanadalie rubs of envy and oppofition, fhall 
not interrupt the congratulations of felf applaule, or dark- 
en the bewitching profpects of enjoyment and indepen- 
dence, which through a varicty of avenues, prefent them- 
felves to his view.’ 

Dr. Addington feems to have been harfhly treated. We 
cannot help fuppofing that our author has overcharged the 
defects of his charaéter, and has been unfair in Appreci- 
ating his profeffiona) abilities. His politics may.not bave 
pleafed the prefent compiler: but, whether enlilted on 
the fide of democracy or ariftocracy, his medical: abilities 
could be neither fublimed nor degraded by is party prin- 
ciples. 

We have np objection to the two fuabidaucen articles, 
Ariflocraty and A/pafa: but the next, of which Captain 
Bazllte is the fubject, we muft pronounce to be erroneous, 
in the infinuations that the Mafter-general of the Ordnance 
has aeglected, * to alleviate his embarrafiments,’ and to 
reward his virtue. Indeed the noble Duke has not 
dor: it from his own income ; on which, as an individual, . 
the Captain had no fairer claim than any other inhabitant 
of Great Britain. He affified the Duke of Richmond, 
during his.democratic paroxyfm, jn difgracing govern- 

ment, 
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ment, and in endeavouring to ferve tl:> public; and. now 
that his Grace is in poffeffion of that participation of power 
which he fo ftrenuoufly wifhed to wreft from the former 
miniftry,. he has appointed the political martyr, Capt. 
Baillie, to the place of Clerk of the Defivertes to the Board 


-of Ordnance, of which the falary is ,00l. a year, as the 


red book can teftify ; this is lool. a year more than the 
nominal falary of the place which the Captain loft as De- 

ty Governor of Greenwich Holpital. As we can hard- 
L deppale that Capt. B. arraigned Lord Sandwich. and 
the abufes of his regency at the hofpital, merely to gra- 
tify the {pleen of the Duke of R.'but to ferve the public, 
it feems juft that the public thould contribute toward in- 
demnifving him for his loffes. 

With refpe&t to Captain Bligh, injurious infinuations, 
we think, have been too carele(sly received, and too haf- 
tily inferted. If the friends of the mutineers on board 
his thip had been in pofleffion of any authentic informa- 
tion that would have invalidated the chai ges againft them, 
it fhould have been premulgated at the time of the trial : 
but indeed no evidence, however detrimental to the cha- 
raéter of Captain Bligh, could acquit his crew of mutiny 
and robbery, in depofing their commander and feizing 
his majefty’s thip:—not for the purpofe of purfuing the 
important bufinets on which he was {ent out; nor of bring- 
ing her home, but of fteering in her through the South 
Seas as pirates. 

We have no reverence for the name of George Bubb 
Doddington, of courtly memory, and fhall therefore leave 
him to the mercy of our author. The article concerning 
Sir William Chambers is not only enlivened by copious 
quotations from the Herowe Epiftle, but by fome addition- 
al farcafms. The tale of Mungo Campbell is well told. 
We fhali not here difcufls the merits of the caufe: but 
we lament the lofs of an amiable and good ‘natured noble- 
man, and ofan intrepid and high {pirited commoner, for 
fuch a trivial caufe of contention as a hare or partridge! 


If the game-act, rigidly. enforced, be oppreflive, the evil 
was not diminithed by murder or fuicide. ” 

The articles, Margaret Lamburne and William Lau- 
der, will be new to fome readers, and amufing ite many : 


but may we not afk the author where he learned that * Mr. 
John 
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John Douglas, fnte an Irifh bifhop,’ was the defender of — 
Milton apainft the forgeries of Lauder ? We always uns | 
derftood that it had been Dr. John Deuglas, lately Bithop 
of Carlifle, and now Bithop of Salifbury, who deteéted 
the attempt to affeflinate our great epic bard’s reputation. 

The extreine bittertiefs with which the author fpeaks 
not only of the humbled papifts, but of Archbifhop Laud, 
Charles the Firft, the ancient government of France, the 
Emprefs of Ruffia, and of our allies the Emperor and King 
of Pruffia, could net be exceeded in the Jacotin Club or 
National Convention :—but it will perhaps be afked, by 
old-fathioned politicians,what have we now to fear from the 
Catholic religion, Laud's ecclefiaftical ceremonies, Charles — 
the Firft’s attachment to prerogative, or the ancient Regime 
of France? and what are the dangers which we have to) 
apprehend from the aggrandizement of the Auftrians, or” 
Pruffians, or even the Ruffians, compared with the vici- 7 
nity, power, and ambition of the French? Does any o- 
ther nation dare to threaten our deftru@iion? Thefe quef- 
tions, perhaps, may border on inconfifiency, and on a 
deviation from our conftant principles in favour of ‘liber- 
ty: but, as critics, we are to be fair and equitable ; and, 
as politicians, to reprefs excels. 

There is a conftant and indi‘criminate outcry againft 
places and penftons by thofe who want them: but thofe who 
have them will atk, ** can government be carried on with- 
out certain places being occupied? There is bufinefs to 
be done in the adminifiration of every government; and 
are the drudges of ftate to be the only flaves in this coun- 
try, who, like thofe in Afia and Africa, are to toil for no- 
thing ?’—The penfions of our old government have been | 
gieatly diminifhed during the prefent reign, and the power 
of granting them has been,reduced to very narrow limits: 
—but the author afferts, (p. 104.) that ‘ the fordid inter- 
efts of a cabal, only intgnt on places and penfions, is flill 
the purpofe, as it was, unqueftionably, the original foun 
dation of ali government.’—What! that of America ?— 
Js not thig a conteffion that no government, however 
framed or reformed, will fatisfy this writer? What, then, 
is to fupply its place, but anarchy, plunder, and favage 
barbarity ¢ ’ | 

We cannot take our leave of this lively and piquant 

work 
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War. A Poem.: 






r of work without confefling that its plan-can hardly be defend- ‘ 
uns ed on prifciples of usbanity and candour. It is made the q 
Op vehicle of feverity and uncharitablenefs ;-—abounding in y 













ted cenfure and reproach of the living and the dead, indifcri- } 
n. minately. } 
aks : ! 
ud, a % : —r pe 
the *Argt. XIl. War. A Poem. gto. pp. 54. 28. Johnfon, 1 ia 
ng HIS poem isdedicated to Ear! Stanhope, but addrefled 

by to the Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox. Ithas the merit . 

the of fimplicity and truth, and of pleading the caufe of peace, 

laa humanity, and liberty: but of highly wrought pathos or 

ail impreffive fublimity there is not enough to ftamp the wri- , 





ter apoct. It may, héwever, produce a more important 
effe& than that of immortalizing its author, by turning 
the attention of the people towards their real and perma- 


nent interefts. * 
‘ How little do the thoughtlefs world, ‘ 
Immur’d within thetr habitations calm, i 
















a ‘faite of the bitternefs by war produced, 
or = Or fee] the pangs, thefe fcenes of Death create, 
id, ——Bleit with the varied gifts which bounteous flow 
From the high fource of all that’s great and good, 
nft With lovely peace and fmiling plenty crown’d 
ho They plead for war as if it were a fport; 





A very paftime to divert mankind : 
And if it were a good to be defir’d, 
With no appendages of rival ill: 
And if it were fulfilling heav’n’s laws: 3 
As tho’ kings held the {ceptre.of man’s fate, a 
As were the keepers of the book of life; 
As if to fill the earth with Death and Woe, 
Were the commands of Duty and of God, 
».€ Could men thofe {cence of mifery review, 
Where nought but death and fell difquict reign, 
—Could they bot journey o’er the ghaftly field, 
Where the late fatal tragic fight was won: 

, — they the pallid fallen corfes view : 
The heroes, who in battles nobly fell. 
Could they but liften tothe dying groans, i 
The difmal labours of expiring life: . 
The mournful cries, the dolorous complaints, 
The bitter curfes which are hurried down 

On thofe who firft feduced them from their homes, 
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Review, Gt. By Walker. 


And thofe whofe quarrel taught them how toifight. - 
——Could they hut fee the anguifh which j-revails: 
The frantic rage, the anxious painful grief, 
Which harrow up the foul, and yield defpair : 
Then wovld perchance the myrmidons of Kings 
Compaflion feel, and fee! regret, that they 

At firft the public mind debauch’d, with tales 
Form’d to create averfion and difgufts 

’Gainit fome more protperous and eavied ftate; 
And thea fend forth their armies to the field : 

An immolation to offended pride! 
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Arr. XIII. 4 Review of the Pelitical Events which happened 
in Manchefer, during the lath five Years: being a Segue] to 
the « Trial of Thomas Waiker and Others, ‘for a Comfpiracy © 
to overthrow the Conftitution and Gevernment of this Coun- 
fry, and to aid and Affift the French &c.’’ By Thomas ~ 
Walkem 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon, 

M®: WALKER himfelf thali review this pamphlet. 

No man better underftands the fubjeét-; and he 
feems, as far as we can judge, to have very fairly report- | 
ed itsanerits, in the preface. 

He begins by obferving that, ‘‘ fince the events of the 
following narrative, Meffrs. Hardy, Tooke, Bonney, 
Kyd, Joyce, Holcroft, Thelwall, Richter, and Baxter, 
have been indiéted and acquitted of high treafon. The 
offence laid to their charge was of the fame nature with 
that imputed to Meflrs. Jackfon, Paul, Collier, myfelf, 
and others; the difference of the twe cafes, was, that in 
the one, a confpiracy was the crime alleged ; in the other, 
it was the means, by which the fuppofed crime of high 
treaion was to have been affetted.—Both thefe charges 
have fallen to the ground. The enquiry, I truft, will 
produce much good upon the public mind; and, fo far, 
will compenfate the defendants, for the anxiety, ill.treat- 
ment, and injurious expence, which they have fuftained.’ 

Whether there be in law any precife definition of what 
is called a con/piracy, Mr. W. fays he has*not yet been 
able to learn: but, from the practice obferved on_thefe 
trials, he deems it, of all others, a {pecies of accufation 
the moft to be dreaded by an Englifhman ; and for this o- 
pinion, he affigns the following reafons: e 
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Review, Gc. By Walker. 


‘ The evidence permitted to Le given appeared to con- 
fift of every thing done, written, or fpoken, at any time, 


or placé, or by any perfons whatever, who, by the inge- 


auity of the crown lawyers, could be conneéted with the 
defign of which the parties food accufed. Fer inftance, 
fuppofe a member of a political fociety vote againft any 
political motion, and he is in a minority: the queftion is, 
of courfe, carried againtt his opinion, as being the act of 
the fociety at large; the refult is, that fuch member may 
be tried for his life, on this very act, which he has endea- 
voured to prevent. ‘wid 

‘ In anfwer, 1 know, it may be faid, that a defendant 
has only to calk the other perfons that. were prefent, in ex- 
planation of his condud ; whichis all very true aud plaa- 
fible, provided He knows Sefore-hand, the time, and place, 
and nature of the fact alleged. Bu ne in the cafe of 


the gentlemen above-mentioned, the evidence is to begin 


for years before the day of trial, their papers feized, and 


themfelves imprifoned, the chance of a defence ‘is doubt- 
ful indeed ; as witnefles may be dead, or may have left 
the kingdom, or may have forgotten every circumftance 
in queftion, not thinking, at the time it happened, they 
thould ever be calied. to give an account of it.’ 

Mr. W. next proceeds to animiadveit on the delay of 
juftice, in the practice of our law courts; which he con- 
fiders a {till more /ertous caufe of complaint: but for his 
remarks on this head we muft refer to his book, as well 
as for what he obferves with refpect to other fimilar topics. 
With regard to his -own,—well. known,—attachment to 
the great caufe of Revorm, he obferves that he is fiill 
williag to hope that this caufe is at this moment, as it 
has been-for feveral vears, progreflive ; becaufe, as he 
conceives, ‘ the intercft and honour of England, as a na- 
tion, are deeply concerned in its accomplidhments’——. 
‘ Should this, (he'adds,) be attended with fucceis, even 
ithe lat period of mv life, 1 fhall look with fatisfaction 
on the injuries which have been attempted againft my per- 
fon, my family, and my property, confideringsthat the 
failure of thefe attempts may have had fome hare in pro- 
moting the general benefit. But were. it poffible that, at 
the approach of the nineteenth century, the people of En- 


- gland thould have totally abandoned their national cha- 


racter, 
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80 Obfervations on the Emigration of Dr. Priefiley. ry 


raéter, and, conveying'the poifon of corruption to their. 
own lips, thould fit down tamely under an eftablifhed def 3 
potifm, thofe few who have endeavoured to prevent fo. 
deadly a calamity, will, at leaft, have the contolation, E 
‘“* that as men employ. the talents God has given them. 
here, they thall accordingly receive their reward at. the, 
clofe of the day, when their fun fhall fet, and when night. 
fhall put an end to their labours,” “ 
With réipect to the general.contents of this large pam-_ 
rhlet, (of 164 pages,) they confili, colleGively, of refo~ 
utions, declarations, advertisements, letters, addrefles,. 
&c. &c. of various political focieties and clubs,relative to — 
the fubject of parliamentary reform ; and to the Manchef- 
ter riots, which appear to equal, if not exceed the atrociz. 
~ ties of the ever memorable Birmingham mobs.—On the — 
whole, it is a curious Collefion of narratives »voushers, and | b 
other authentic miaterialsy relative to this ¢mportant and 
highly interefling fubject. 





Art. XIV. Obfervations on the Emigration of Dy. Fofeph' Price” 
fey, and on the feveral Addreffes delivered to him on his Ar- 
rival at New- York... 8vo. -pp. 63. 18. 6d, Reprinted for 
Stockdale, London. * 


| bose Sqimoghad as we have differed in opinion from — 
Dr. Prieftley, we fhould think it an aét of injuftice to — 
hisfmerit not to fay that the numerous and important fer- — 
vices which he has rendered to fctence, and the unequivo- * x 
cal proofs which he has given of at leaft honeft intentions © 
towards the caufe of religion and chriftianity, ought to — 
Have’ ‘protected him from fuch grofs infults as are poured on 
him in this pamphlet.—Of the author’s literary talents, 
‘ we fliall fay but little: the phrafe /erting down to count — 
the coft ; the rights of man’ the greateft bore in nature; 4 
and the appellation of ragmarole ramble given to a Corre 
fenténce of Dr. Prieftley, which the author attempts to a 
criticize ; may ferve as {pecimens of his language. The’ 
attempt at wit, in his vulgar fable of the pitcher harangu- — 
ing the pans and jordans, will gain him little credit as “| 
a writer, with readers of elegant rafte. No centure, how- — 
ever, can be too fevere for a writer who fuffers the ran-" | 
cour” , 
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cour of party fpitit'to carry him fo far beyond ‘the bounds 
of jute, Strath and decencyy'ad to fpeak ‘of Dre Prieflley 


asa man who is an’ admirer“of the maflacres!:of “Fratce, | 


arid who wodld: havelwifhed to. fee. the town of ‘Birming- 
ham, dike that‘of Lyons; razed,.and all: itseinduftrious 
and loyal inhabitahts butchered : as.a°man whiofe conduct 


proves that’ He. ‘has €ither an underftanding | litthe:fuperior’ 


to:that of an: ideot, or the heart:of a Marat : ‘Im¢hert,*‘as 


a maniwho fled into banifhinent covered with the'whider- 


fal detefation of his countrymen: The fpirit, which could * 
dictate tuch‘outrageous abuttswuptt difgrace any aphiak t - 
and party. att wen ,deetilst efgeri 

We have noidoubt Sutin shagettie linemuniol being 
the native:place' of this’ prodtiition; although it is pre- 
tended, atthe: bottom of the titld pages, thar itowds origi-. 
—_ — cenrectr e's tight Vilbyosta ~ ot 

: $3 ‘ Aig aut 2 tay! atts’: : 
. 1810 Pocod Yet yng we ssh o: 

Aare XN, Save Voyages to Sierva-Leindy during’ meririibe, 
279428793. In a Series of Lettets,:‘by Anna Matia Falcons 
> bridge.” To |g is added, a, Letter. fromuthe sAuthor td, 


uy? 
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. Henry. Thagptons Efg: M.; P.-and;Chairman-ofi the. Goust: of; 


' Direétors of the Sierra Leone Company.. 2d Editions..1 2100s ; 
pp. 487. 45. fewed. Longman, . 


Tarn of this amufing volume’ has recounted, in 
plain and artle(s language, the various, occurrences 
of t her vo age to, the coait ‘of. f Alice fhe has drawa_ her 
narrative yA obfervation. of, the manners and ap of 
the people whom jhe. yilited ; andthe has given, anne 
hiftory. of the peninfula of Sierra Leone, and 
actions and’ er fs of ‘the’ -2edlony there fouled fr 
purpolé'of abd the: ave-tride} 
“If the let 
ae demand, \ appears to, be little, 
ility ‘that fuccels will finally’ sccschipetiy the il 
thropic endeavours ‘of thofe who firft: planned and prea 
this fettlement' onthe African coafts’ The authorefs re- 
fers the ipublic, in vindication of herfelf for having brought 
forward many unpleafant fads, to the Court of Directors 
of the Sierra Leone Company, whom the challenges to 
contradict © one tattle’ of what fhe has advanced, « «* 
The traGt-of' countty called Sierra: Leone was firft dif- 
Vor. Ill. M covered 
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82 An aushentis Account, Sc. of Bilan. as 
covered by the Portuguefe 5: if is a peninfula :in one. part 


of the year, but am ifand sting the rainy feafon. 


Of the 4nhabitants,; MrsiFs objerves, the. women are. 


not fo wéll fhaped.as the men ; which may be owing! to: 
the natureiof their employments, they being not only .e 


bliged .to. till the ground but to do all tnrids of: laborious 
work ;. and they ate kept at..a great diftanceby the meny 
who feldem {utter a woman either to fit ddwn’or.to. cat: 
with thems: Great re(pect is fhewn to the aged: by alk 


 reaks of people... Polygamy is confidered aa-honourable 


and as the fource of confequence. The inbabitants know, 
little of religion, though they believe the -exiftence of @ 
God =: but, confidering him as too geod to'do them.an ine. 
jury, they pay homage only to the: devil, from an. opi-) 
nipn that, be is the fole being: whom they have: to, feany 
They are univerfally neat and clean ;. cor do! their .capay 
cities feem lefs fufceptible of cultivation and improvement 


. than thofe of any other part of the human race. 


. The. volume. is interfperied with various .particulars res 
lative to. Mrs. Falconbridge’s perfonal coneerns, and coa- 
cludes with complaints of ungencrous treatment *-on_ the 
part of the Directors of the Sierra Leone Company ; ;. but 


thefe are'matters not cognizable in our, Segre, 
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Art. XVI. An authentic pre of the late “Expedition wd 
“Tam, tn the Cooft of Africa ; with 4 Defeription of the pre 
ikon of Moditoe. tra Légorie and the adjacent Couns. c 
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, + ‘This lady went to Alvies 3 in company Ly her bufband, # 
furgeon, who died at Sierta‘Leone, He wasy we fappofe, 9 
aothor of a tract.on the cruclti¢s of the flave-trade.. 
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purpofe of eftablithing @ fettlerent on fome eligible {pot 
bir or hear the coalt of <Africa.: “T'enipted by the flatteting 
information which they fiad received, ‘they fixed on the 
iflanid’of 'Bulatm, ' in the Rio Grande, lat. 11° N. 


‘and long. 15°. W. for this purpofe. The fubfcribers 


were’ to reccive a grant of 500 acres of land for the fum 


of 30%. anf in that proportion for any greater or lefs num- 


ber of acres as far as 2000. The ifland is about.18 leagues 
id letigth, and from 4 to’ 5 broad.—In the:fpace of a 
fhonth after opening: the fublfcription, gocol. were»paid 
into the hands ofthe truftees; for which, according to the 
terms publithed, they were to prant'to the fubfcribets one 
‘hundred and fifty thoufand acres.of land in a country of 


‘which they had rot obtained one tack of territory. 


After having encountered* various difficulties, the ad- 
ventuters artived at the beautiful ifland of Bulam ;. of 
which they iminedtately took poffeffion by hoifting the Bri- 
FH r. “ , 1 & * * 

PAs ives, not underftanding this mode by which their 

0’ was conveyed to ftrangers, made an unexpected 


‘attack on the tlew-comers, in which fome lives were loft, 
and obliged’ the peans td relitiquifh what they had 


obtained. Thus compelled to abandon Bulam, they fought 
for refuge in a fettlement belonging to the Portuguefe, 


- where moft gf the unfortinate adventurers became vidtims 


to the climate ef the country. ie a 
Mr, Montefiore, defpaizing of the colonization of Bu- 
lam, embatked for Sierra » where we find him in 
Nov. 1992. «This place, contrafted with the. hardthips 
which he had experienced at Bulam, we wonder not at. his 
deicribing in favourable terms.—In many parts, he coin- 
cides with the account given of this f-ttlement in the pre- 
ceding article: but he materially differs from i by cha- 
racterizing the prefent governor, Mr. Dawes, as* a man in 
every refpect calculated for his fituation, dnd of great a- 
bilities,’ and as ating ‘ in the moft upright manner for the 
benefit and intereft of the company. | 
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3 Me ccount of ine “Foumatien, ogrefs, 
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cag d a defefiptive Map of th fland, and a ole 
" Raine to By" Andrew “Johauten ei th 63. . tin” 
~ wand Bains +"! ww ni 


+HIS account aj appears to have henm eh from the 
: % records of the; vlam. Society, particularly. from the 
_ eorrefpondence of. Ph hilip Beaver, Eig. now. firlt .tieyte- 
nant ‘of the, Stately man of Wario ho had achded at Bu- 
A AS. chict in command... 
ace other materials Lere,. catelieeihaeed to the pob: 
Jic,, i§ F ie tt i from..Mr. Beaver, dated at -Bylam,; July” 
1793». ( (about a year after Mr, Montefiore. left the ifland ye 
wherein he: gives.a much .more. advantageous. account.of 
the fituation of the colony... He feems very. confident: of 
the final fuccefs of the undertaking ; declaring. that) with 
‘fufficient fupport, [not mzlivary; every, thing having-been 
fairly purchafed, aod amicably fettled with, the .ncigh- 
bouring Africans »}rah not one-tenth partof what had been 
afforded to the Sierra Leo cdlony * » rhe; could, long 
ago, ‘ have added to our pre dp territories, land. fufhcient 
‘to maintain 500 thoufand people, and at yety, litle ex- 
pence.’ In conclufion, he adds, ‘If the ygood, people 
of England knew but one of the advantages, tobe derived © 
from coionizing this part of Africa, . on ant.extenfiye icale, 
ou T might eaiitatt half the money ia the kingdom,’+— 
sh officer refided at apne about. two yeatse. ; 
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a other new colony spears to be not more than a few . 
days’ from Bulam, tar fr : 

+'Me. Beaver’s letter js vaddreffed to the Trultecs of the © De : 
lam Affociation, 
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3 oat eds Sieh & VNSies 3 Weed cveley ty! i i Ree Wye prieill 
d “PEER VIN, Ae Tbe of Be prelen? Share Uf Prawces dnd of the 
4 ~~ 9 Confequences of the Brentt: paffiig! in that Kingdmh. By the 


-; Author of the Example of France a Wanting @ Briraini : vo. 
© apP 53. . 19°$d.- | Richardions vhs pownaig ote oe 
TX JE havetlong been warned of the dangers with whict * 
England and other civilized couhtries were thiedt- 
.-ebéd from the.anarchy of France’; abd the prefent author 





























e has helped ‘to’ {pread the alarm omthis pic. “Now, “how- - 
c ‘ever; che ‘has fhifted ‘the’ grotind | ofthis’ fear’, ‘and ]4- 


}bours ‘to imprefs’ tlie public withthe idda of danger, not 
from anarchy, ‘but fron a fvfitem&etic: forni of government 
ewhich the actual condu& of the French rulers’ has, inhis 
-opimion, a direct tendency to oftabtith > ahd'the natural 


yo confequence ‘of which, he apprehends,' would be the de- 
) firuGiion of the trade, manufaéteres,: poli¢y, and ‘polity, 
of of every other nation jin ‘Kuropes’ Fo his mind's ‘eyé, 
of B. there appears:to be rifing out of the revolitionary:confu- 


-fioh of France-a’ fyftem like that. which onee before, and 
only once, prevailed in the world, namely at ee In 
-that extraorditiary flatesthere were but twoclaffes of men, 
scitizens‘or foldicrs) abd helotes or flaves: The latter were 
the tillers of the earth? but fiom tlicir labour they detiv- 


pt edd only bate fubfiftemce ; all: she furplus'was for their 

- omititary: tatk-maftets. Something of this’ fort, he fayé, | 

le shas already océurred iu France. : The hufbandman dares 
dF not take from the’ produce of his toil any' thing; more thah # 


ig neceflary to’ the exiftence of his’ family; all. the reft, 
whether: confifting of live or dead flock, is in a tate of 
requifition; and he muft carefully keep it, till ordered to 
fend it for the fopply of the armies. ‘Thts, “the writer 
fays, the cultivators in’ Frarce'can be viewed in no other 
light than that of helotesj*mere hewers ‘of wood ‘and dtaw- 
_¢rs of water for their military lords. * 9)" 
» ‘Theauthor does ‘not’ pretend torfay that this growifig 
Ayftemiof France is the: refult of a — - the-Con- 
vension to adopt the Spartan principles of legiflation, ‘nor 
teform the me Secncinasodinieess on ‘the model Jeftiby 
the Lacedemonian lawgiver ; on the contrary,’ he admits 
that it would be abfurd to fuppofethatany*fuch defignhas me 
been deliberately formed in thatafflémbly : but hethinks ~~ & 
that the leaders of the revolution could not have’ de vied Ree 
sites “* means aks. 
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means more effe€tual for obtaining fuch an end than thefe, 


which they are aQtually employing, and that the confequen- 
ces to Europe will be precifely the fame ; for that every 
_meighbouring ftate, fhould France ‘finally eflablith that 
form of government which her meafures have fo ftrong a 
tendency to preduce, will be obliged, by felf-preferva- 
tion, to adopt a fimilar fyftem. : ee 
' Toft pport his opinion, he quotes thé.guthority of Sir 
James Stewart in his Political Economy; who fays: that, | 
thoald the fovereign of a nation, containing no more than 
fix mallions ot inhabitants, difpoffefs the land-holders:of 
their eflates, or render them of no value to them by tax- 
7 them, twenty fhillings in the pound, then divide the: 
ople into two claffes, foldiers and labourers, the for- 


. 


mex to confit of the ci-devent proprictors of Jand, and all. 
the perfons formerly, employed in, laborious arts, whofe — 


wives aud children fhould be fupported at the public'ex- — 
pence, while the labourers ffould be employed folely in — 
raifing food and. materials. neceflary merely for’ the fup- 
port of i pra ond of rie gh all = us es and manu- 
fa€tures rot effential te thefe purpofes being totally pro- 
fcribed, and with them the’ fe of gold and filver; foc a 
_prince, with one half of his fubjects converted inte {6l- 
diecrs, and the other half compelled to labour for the 
maintenance of both, might laugh at and bid defiance to © 
any, combination amobg the powers of Europe adlibg tri- 
der their prefent fyftems of government, - ae iit 
This fyftem of economy, defcribed by Sir Jaties Stew- 
art as poflible, though not probable, our athor fays,‘ feems — 
at prefent faft eftablithing itfelf, not formally and inten- — 
tionally from the operations of the legiflature, but by a — 
fort of natural tendency of fome of the moft extraordina- 
ry and defpotic meafures ever heard of ; nor Jefs fo than 
the revolution effected by Lycurgus ; and whether it real- 
ly end in an eftablifhment fo exaétly fimilar is not effen- 
hal—it is fufficient for our purpofe at prefent to fate; that, — 
in effet, the cultivators are enflaved ; money difappear- 
ing, foreign commerce annihilated, and domeftic fcareely 
. exiting, thegowns become camps. .. + -Thefe are’ faéis 
_uuedeniable becaufe notorious, and they come nearly to ~ 
«the Lacedomonian fyftem; the flavery of the peafantry © 
_ may ere long. be civil as well as political.” The confe- 
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quence of the: continuance of fach a fyfiem, he contends, 


4 


ma ‘would be. the return of the iron age of barbaritm, and 
a ; ‘the downfall of every ufeful jnftitution to which the pro- 
re prefs of arts and feiences has been leading for centu- 
“a ties. France, with fuch a government as the fecms'to be 


now forming, will, he fays, infallibly do one of thefe two 
things,—fhe will cithet fubdue and abforb the domi- 
nions of her neighbours ; or drive them to the only means 
by. which they Can preferve themfelves from her yoke— 


> a revolution. By this he docs not mean a revolution that 
of confifts in the change of the mere forms of government, in 
. a tranfition from monarchy to ariftocracy, ‘or from arif- 
a tocrary to. democracy ; ; mor from the laft to either of the 
ss ‘fich two > butfuch a revelution as ‘her owa, which, while 
4 it factifices trade, arts, and manufaéturés, in’ order to 
60 Greate an army, turns all the hufbandmen into mere drud- 
* geste clothe and. feed, the foldiery, 
2 ‘ ~_ "Phere is fomething‘in the author's manner of confider- 
3° ing this important fubje&, which appears charadteriftic of 
4 bat able obierver of events, wha endeavours to ‘anticipate: 
ac ihnds tats 3 for thé end to which they will lead. As. he 
ee “thinks ¢ ia what is going forwards.in France, he per- 
% Ceives imminent. danger not merely to our. conftitution, 
is _ but to our greatnefs and even independencé as a nation,’ 
a “Gwhich, he fears, we ¢annot maintain but by preventing 
‘i the eftablifhment of a ghar government amon on 
ma French, or-by erecting ilar one at home,) he wits 
4 fes. himfelf in he followin g manner to the different: ~ yr a 
wel ‘of men in Ragland, who in fich an’ arrange- 


nee ment.muft find their ruia ; 
: -* Let-us paufe for .a moment, and afk our landed, and 
tradings ‘monied men, of every defcription, who, on: 





€ _one hand, are favourable to the principles that’ are: ro- 

ra | _ ducing thefe revolutions in the world ; or, on the ot 

inactive in oppofition to them ; which ate, or can be, their 

| _end, their aim, or expectation ? 

ge _* ‘Annihilation is the palpable fate of the whole body of 

y : ,’ Whatever’ tay be the mee of the a- 

is _ Rarchy that leads. to: fich fituation, of ‘the finofities of 

- that mafs of horror aad confufion: that ‘acdompnies i, ia. F 
any cafe, the event to land-propfieters meft bethe fame. «% 

nd & few: years..of. form ‘and’ bloodthed  déftroy 7 ane . ee 
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their. famihe:, .and the STA®,»new moulded fromthe 
dregs.of towns, aflumes:their place. |The manceuvres of | 
prehenfion, pre-emption; and requifition, chain down the 
farmer, and labourers as they are now chained in. France ; 
by the letter of the law with civil: liberty to,confole them, 
but political flaves, cultivating for others, and daring to” 
Fétain but'a bare fubfiflence, real flaves to thofe who would 
pretend that they: were ‘fighting to refofit abvfes and efta~ 
blith! freedom! View the Jands of England and the happi- 
neis of every-clafs that ac che and Boag mednate on 
fuch achangel |. -<» 
-:¥,¢Tthe whole fabric: et arts, aid: induftey, siiliaiits < 
foil: ifpesyowhich has taken fuch-time and fuch wifdom to 
erty defhed impicces/! Is not.that a ipediacle to kindle’ 
apprehenfions at the-minds of thole wealthy: men, who, at: 
Leeds.. She field, Halifax; Birmingham, Manchefter, and 
Norwich, fee, apparently with uncanéern, focieties {pring 
ing ‘up around. them, whofe. profefled: purpofe is to change 
the d@nftitution of their_-own country, and difleminaté the: 
moft lavith praifes of the proceedings in France ?.Mave: 
they #o feélingifor the treatment which the egatt/mohmers 
cantile wealth«hhs met: with at Lyons, Ma tileas Bours! 
deax, Nantes, Havre, and. iaevery commercial town of- 
that: ‘kingdom ? Our Diffenters, who are wealthy and com- 
mercial, and who complain.of telts.as their opprefhion here, 
and figs, many of them, for the equality of a republican - 
govetament—do they ice no opprefions:in the fraternity 
of Frenchmen | Let: them turn their eyes fo Flanders, and. 
there they will fee ai equal’ meafure dealtsto friewds and’ 
foes: and the little finger of the fraternity of republicans 
a-deadli¢e weight ‘than: the whole mafs of grievances they 
dined of sinder thew. former. maflefs-< You want, im 
England, tefts repealed and abufes: reformed ; and, to'car- 
TY Yourpoint, encourage focieties cemented in the. jargon: 
of . the» Convention, antl who, by aiding» the . views>of. 

, France, would bring in a torrent what would reform allia-: 
bufesy for’ it! would leave’ nothing to.abufe jit would re- 
fexm | your ‘commerce—fraternize your) wealthreand}:iff | 
Yourthends ¢feape the requifition‘of the Holy Mether Guilx; 
lotine, paws Lhefs. your. ftars fora: senate se ee 
veyryou naked to America. y. % 

he “Our monied (mba! wiles cehabe sidhie de are in: ‘ae 
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fiocks, funds, and mortgages—do they with to divide the 
national ftrength by queflions of party and reform? Do 
t look to the French fyitem of iron and paper as better 
- e than the laws of England? To name the contraft 
is enough: that underitanding, in a flate of manhood, muft 
be infantine indeed that does not feel the fhock, and fee, 
in perPerits the univerfal ruin that would deluge the 
land. | 

‘ Do our commercial men imagine that fuch an iron 
fyftem can eftablith itfelf in France, and trade be left to 
floirifh in any neighbouring nape ge ? The expedtation 
would be vain. The ambition of republics is proverbial, 
and none fo domineering as the democratical. ‘The ex- 
iftence of fo enormous a ferce, with no limits to its power 
of acquifitions but what the fpirit of its own moderation 
might define, would be Shiotatel incompatible with the 


* peace and fecurity of a wealthy neighbour: commercial 


jealoufy, the difputes infeparable from extended: trade, 
the envy which great fuccefs and greater riches excite, a 
thoufan Pinenet Jets would kindle heats; and, where 
the iron arm of power meafures with wealthly imbecility, 
what would it prove but the conteft between the tiger and 
the lamb? A ftate of things fo obvious and fo dangerous, 
that peace confiltently with policy would be but a prepara- 


' tion for hoftility : in other words, wars would be endlefs 


till conquefls reduced the weaker party to the deftruction 
of unlimited fubmiffion; a progrefs that would juftify the 
remark of Sir James Stewart, that one country, eftablith- 
ing itfelf on the fimple bafis of agriculture and arms,would 
defiroy the commerce, trade, and induftry, of all its 
neighbours, Refiftance is vain, without a policy equally 
energetic ;,and whether you are driven to adopt fuch in- 
ftitutions for felf-defence, or are conquered for want of 
them, commerce, in either cafe, is deflroyed. 

‘ What call then is fo fatal a profpect, to every com- 
mercial clafs in Britain, to fecond the efforts of govern- 
ment with a vigour the moft determined ; fince it is only 
by great facrifices, at prefent, that any thing canbe pre- 
ferved in future. | yee 

* But there are men among us in a flate of poverty, 
thrown perhaps out of employment by brankrupicies or the 
war, who, being in diftrels, think that no ns» Bat could 
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to them be worfe. Miferable infatuation! [ct them alfo 
view the French operations in Flanders! What is the — 
language ufed to the loweft of the people; even to fuch — 
as were friends? Money they have none, for all gyas 
feized, but they have arms and legs—their bodies afin 
requifitton—and the only falute of fraternity, MaRcH OR — 
Bk HANGED!!! Ranged in the front lines to meet the 
cannon of the foe, with the guillotine in the rear, they 
feel that there are evils of a deadlier hue than Imperial — 
corruptions, and that the iron fway of a Convention can. 
bury in equal ruins both ftates and reformers.’ 

We read the author’s 18th page with great difcourage- 
ment, for it holds out the profpeét of a very protraéied 
war ; fo that, fhould he be right in his conjeétures, we © 
fhould find ourfelves in the high road to ruin, whether 
we refolve to make peace or to go on with the war. He 
thus endeavours to prepare the mind of the public for a _ 
very indefinite duration of hoftilities, and to inculcate the 
neceflity of a more vigorous profecution of them : 

* The people of this country have been much too apt 
to imagine that the war would be terminated fpéedily, — 
and that fuch horrors could not have any duration. They 
fhould be undeceived in ‘this idea ; they fhould underftand" 
the nature of their danger, the remote and eventful, as 
well as the more immediate ; they fhould be brought to 
look it in the face and underftand it in all its poffible com- 
binations ; and, above all, fhould’ be well informed how far © 

“the probabiliti¢s extend, that the republican fyftem ma 
eftablith itfelf permanently, if not oppofed with the mott 
determined vigour, and on principles as energetic as its 
own. And, in doing this, it is a wretched fyftem to be 
alternately elated or deprefled according to the changes 
of fuccefs that attend the armies in Flanders. Were that 
country recovered by the clofe of the campaign, there 
would, from fuch an event, refult no fecurity that it would 
not again be loft in another. Nor fhould it be forgotten 
that the French Convention, refting on ‘their arms, may 
fay, we will make no peace with you but upon our own 
terms ; let the war be perpetual, do your worft, we defpife 
your power, we have nothing to lofe that you can ee 
you are rich, we will take the chance of events. In fuch a 
cafe there would be fecurity without expence on one fide ; 

on 
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on the other a ruinous expenditure, which would be at- 
tended with inceflant depredation and perpetual alarm. 
In fuch a war what could give fecurity but a militia fo nu- 
merous as to fet defcents at defiance ?” | 

The author next proceeds to prove the neceffity of arm- 
ing the government with additional powers, to enable it 
to keep in awe domeftic enemics; at the fame time that 
it fhould have at its difpofal a fufficient military force te 
make head againft arty foreign foe, who fhould attempt to 
invade use. ‘ The defpatifm that governs France, (he 
fays,) avails itfelf of the whole force of the nation. What- 
ever will not aét with government is crufhed, deftroyed, 
annihilated, tiil terror brings all in effect to one uniform 
mafs, that rolls wlth the refiftlefs force of a torrent of la- 
va. To think of oppofing to fuch a wedge-like force the 
half meafures that have been confiftent with a ftate of li- 


~> 


centious freedom, is to hold’a feather to a whirlwind.’ In ~ 


propofing means to refift the torrent of French opinions 

and French -arms, the author recommends what cannot 

with truth be called half-mea/ures; the firft of them is 

calculated to_ produce alarms in the minds, not indeed of 

Frenchmen, but of Englifhmen; for he would fet out 

with fhackling the liberty of the prefs, As our readers 

may be more difpofed to accufe of mifreprefentation, than 

to believe an Englifhman to be fo degenerate as to be ca- 

pable of fettering the guardian of freedom, let them perule ° 
the following extract : 

* To allow at fuch a moment the printing and difperf- 
ing treafon, Jacobinifm, calls to fedition, panegyrics on 
anarchy, is to play the game of our enemies, and to ad- 
mit poifon to be adminiftered to the national mind. It is 
beating up for recruits for the Convention ; and arming 
thofe whofe purpofe is to deftroy us.’ 

His next meature is to diflolve or prevent the meeting 


_ of all focieties under dangerous and offenfive titles : 


‘ To allow focieties, under any of thofe offenfive and 
dangerous titles we have heard of, to affemble under falfe 
pretences and infidious views, who adopt the forms and 
the jargon of Jacobinifm in France, who call for the guil- 
lotine as the beft means of reforming Britith abufes; to 
fuffer fuch confpiracies againft domeftic peace, to form, 
complete, and mature themfelves; is this confiftent with 

the 
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\ the exiftence of the lives or the fecurity of the property of | 
the people at fuch a fearful moment as the prefent? AQ@i- 
vity, vigour, and energy, fuch as the world has not feen, 
are exerted to {pread deltruction ; will the placid means of © 
former tranquil times meafure with fuch a foe ? # 
‘ Let thefe men who are copying, with fuch religious 
veneration, the forms, the expreflions, the principles, that 
have defolated France, and feen her lofe by the field, the 
' dungeon, and the icaffold, THIRTEEN HUNDRED THOv- 
SAND men, tell us what would be the fate of focieties e 
ftablifhed amidft the (2berty of that kingdom to reform a- 
bufes or alter the conftitution ? They would count in the” 
fix hundred and fifty thoufand wretches in prifons, filled” 
fafler than they are emptied, though three hundred heads — 
per diem fall by the guillotine !—efforts of that purity of 
freedom fo much extolled ;. of that flood of light and truth 
which [weeps from the earth defpotifm in all ets forms *.’ 
We fhould. be glad to know the true definition of ‘ ofs 
fenfive and dangerous focieties,’ for focieties really’ of 
that defcription ought not to be tolerated:—-our author's 
definition no one can miftake, and no friend to liberty can 
admit. He evidently alludes to the focieties for conftitu- 
tional information, and others inftituted for the purpofe 
of procuring a parliamentary reform. The aéts of many 
of them have been the fubject of accufation and difcuffion — 
in a court of law ;.and, by the verdicts of three different 
juries, they have been found to be both legal and confti- 
tutional. Would the author wifh to render abufes perpe- 
tual, by making it penal in the people to affociate forga 
removal of them in a conftitutional way? He may call 
himfelf an enemy only to licentioufnefs : but, had he pro 
feffed himfelf the avowed fog of liberty, he could not have 
recommended more liberticide meafures, than thofe two’ 
which we have already ftated. | 
He next propofes a vaft armament, and that the men 
who are embodied thould be fuch are able to defray their 
own expences. ‘ While myriads are in the field, (fays 
he,) for the deftruétion of all property, property muft be — 
armed, or it cannot be fafe.’ He propofes a militia of this 
kind, confifting of 500,009 men. 
The 
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The author next fuggefts the propriety of a confidera- 
tion, whether it would not be wife to fortify, ‘ to an im- 
pregnabie ftrength,’ certain pofts advantageous from nature 
and fituation ; and ‘ whether a capacious citadel near the 
capital thould not be formed for xs protection.’ It is a 
great pity that the Duke of Richmond has quitted the Board 
of Ordaance ; his Grace would no doubt have liitened 
with delight to this fyfiem of fortification. The ‘idea ofa 
capacious citadel near London was molt happily concei-~ 
ved ; it muft necefiarily be attended with falutary effects ; 
for, while it would on the one hand prevent the approach 
of an invading foc, it would on the other aafwer for the 
internal peace of the capital, and not fuffer a tongue to 
{peak for liberty and reform! The Londoners, we take 
it for granted, will petition parliament to adopt this excel- 
lent part of the writer’s plan. ' 

Notwithitanding this author’s devotion to minifters, he 
ventures,. though with difidence, to cenfure their manner 
of conducting the war ; and tothe want of found judg- 
ment on their part, and that of the allies, he aicribes ma- 
ny of the checks which the combined arms have received, 
Looking forwards to the future progreis of the war, he 
fairly owns that we muft not expect any confiderable fuc- 
cefs without the concurrence and co-operation of a great 
part of the French themfelves: by which he does not 
mean merely the emigrants, but thofe who, ftill refiding 
in France, are either avowedly difaffected to the Conven- 
tion, or adhere toit merely becaufe they. do not know, or 
miftake, the intentions of the allied powers. His opi- 
nions on this head, and the advice which he founds on 
them, are juft and rational. 

It isno {mall conceffion from a perfon of this writer's 
principles, when he declares that the object of the war 
will be accomplifhed when @ government, confillent with 
the fafety of other European governments, fhall have been 
eftablifhed.. It is evident that he does not think it would 
be advifable for the allies to infift on any particylar 
form of government, nor to ftipulate for the reftoration 
of monarchy. This will ferve to fhew that he can make 
his principles accommodate themfelves to the flate of ** ex- 
ifting circumftances.” However, he by no means wifhes 
to loie fight of monarchy in France ; on the countrary, he 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks with a kind of confidence of its a taking root 


there. ee 


It is worthy of remark that all the sbuecetes for the wal 
have invariably begun by execrating the means by which 


the Convention has raifed and maintained its atmies,—yet 


have thought it proper at laft to advife our rulers to have 
recourfe to fome fuch meafures. Money is allowed to be 


the great finew of war: France had none; fhe fet her 


paper mills towork and found an ample fubftitute for it in 
afgnats. We decried them as a fraud on the public, an uns 
funded debt infinitely exceeding the waysand means origi« 
nally intended for its redempticn : but our author now 


promulgates ahint which, if they attend to it, may fur- 
nifh the allies with a paper-currency as valuable as old 
Canada bills, or’as he himtelf has repeatedly reprefented 
affignats. 

While he is for ifuing Continental-affignats created for 


the occafion.—redeemable, we prefumes in fair propor _ 


tions by the different powers at war with France, but? 


which probably our good allies would allow John Bull the 


ex@lufive honour of redeeming,—he thinks that, as. the’ 


French advance into Germany, ¢hezr affignats will lofe — 


what little nominal value they poffeis in or neat France. 


He appears to confider their armies as having*reached the” 
utmoit bounds of victory : ‘ let them advance and. pene- — 


trate the deferts of Weftphalia ; they will find, what they 


never yet failed to find from Hanover to il their — 


paths of glory leading to the grave.’ 


The following paflage is extracted from the conclufien of 3 


the work : 


‘ Another campaign may coft Britain twenty millions 


perhaps of debt. Double the fuppofition, call it forty, -or 


fifty, or any other fum ; were itto be expended ina war 


of ambition, or with any view but that of national fafety 
and independence, an honeft man would not vote as many 
fhillings ; but the queftion at prefent is of another com- 
plexion ; the late manifeftation of the French power is too 
tremendous to be confidered but with alarm and terror. 
The independence of Europe is at ftake ; and, if the for- 
tune of the warbe not changed before a negociation for . 


peace, the terms will be the diétates of impofing fuperiori- ~ 


ty on one fide, and the acceptance on the other, aconfeflion — 
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of eternal imbecility ; refiftance vain, fubmiffion neceffa- 

TV« 

yea of the author’s principles we have condemned in 

the courfe of our review : but the pamphlet, on the whole, 

we'muft in juftice allow to manifeft much ability. The 

writer is unqueftionably a party man,, though aéting with 

what he may confider as amajority of the country ; but in 

this publication he fpeaks the language of one who looks 

farinto futurity, in fearch of events which, im confequence’ 
of the -prefent convulfion, may take place when the 

prefent minifter, his adherents, and his opponents, may 

beno more. He appears to confult the intereft of Great 

Britain “with refpect to foreign powers, and to feel 

on that head like a pattiot :—but, in guarding againft 

calamities which he thinks the French revolution would 
bring on this country, he makes no provifion for the 

prefervation of her liberty ; on the contrary, he feems 

but too well difpofed to {pancel or fetter it, at leaft for’ 
the prefent. Now as we confider our greatnefs as the 

effe&t of our liberty, we are anxious to preferve the caufe. 

Weare for making the people perfectly free, that is, as 

free as the theory of the conftitution intended they. thould 

be;'and then we would Yay, woe to the nation which 

would prefume to attack us : our ardour, our courage, 

and our unzon, would enable us to triumph over every ene- 

my, and would lead us.to unfhakeable greatnefs. 

We have thus given a copious and difpathonate account 
of this work ; though it will be feen, when we review the 
author’s reputed ** Letter to Mr. Sheridan,” that he little 
meritsany complaifance from us :—but- neither compli- 
ments nor abufe fhall ever tempt us to {werve from the 
line of impartiality and juftice. : 





Art. XIX. Hiforifche Nachrichten und Politifche. Betrachtune 
gen, Fc, i, e. Hiftorical Information and Political Remarks cane 
cerning the French Revolution. By Curistor Her GIRTAN- 
wer, M.D. &c. &c. 7 Vols. 8vo. Berlin. : 


R. Girtanner is advantageoufly know to the li- 
terary world by a difcuffion concerning the antiquity . 


of the Siphylis, and by other medical and chemical une 
¢ 
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He paffed fome time at the Univerfity of Edinburgh,where 


he imbibed many of the opinions taught in Dr. Brown’s” 
Elementa Medicine. | 

Hé now enters the field ‘as a philofophic hiftorian ; and, 
although he appears defirous of confining himfelf to the. 
notice and fuccinet narration of thofe circumftances whence: 
important inferences are to be drawn, yet thefe ‘have alk’ 
ready filled feven volumes without reaching to the period’ 
ef the notorious tenth of Auguft. The hiftorical accourit’ 
is interfperfed with numerous and often with valuable dif 
fertations and refleGtions; in which the author difplays a? | 
fufficient knowledge of thofe writings of the French,which — 
founded the chief philofophic fects that have become cons 
fpicuous during the revolution. ‘A lucid order does not 
pervade the arrangement of his materials, which ts too 
anxioufly chronological and too’ obvioufly defultorys The 
fources of information, to which Dr. G. has reforted’ in 
a ae of the firft four volumes, appear to have’ 

in more copious and fatisfactory than could afterward 
be commanded : indeed the latter three might in all re- 
{pects be rivalled by a feries of felections from the Mom 
teur. 

In opinion, Dr. Grr TANNER appears’ to be forhew hat 
inimical to an order of clergy, fludioufly cautious and fe+ 
ferved when {peaking of an order of nobility, a friend te 
royalty, and to a legiflatire of ¢wo brarichées. lis peliti+” 
cal morals: are felpectably auftere ; and his declarations 
againit ‘the ufe of foul means are uniform and decided. He. 
confiders the French nation, from the very beginning “of” 
the revolution, as in a ftate of progreffive’difeafe ; he no 
where difcovers the: tendency to health, to amendment, 
to regeneration ; and he makes thofé fymptoms of vigour 
and beauty, which the diflant European fpe€tator admir- 
ed for a while, to refemble that purple complexiotial glow, 
and that high pulfe, refulting from the circulating: -miaf 
ma of an imbibed contagion, which announces to the ex 
perienced eye the approach of fever, Cotrvelfive agony, 
and frightful declenfion. Sly iy. 

We thail avoid tranfcribing the table of contents, which 
is very ample, as it would be found to contain little elie 
than a dull chronicle of events, that’ have rung to fatiety 
on the public ear: but we thall devote a few lines to each 
: tection 
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fe&tion or book, in order to point out fuch paflagés as ap- 

c moft chara€teriftic, or fuch as derive from their novel- 
ty or juftnefs fome claims to feleétion. 

The 1ft book is taken up with a difcuffion of the pre- 
difpofing caufes of the revolution, which are principally 
thefe : 

1. The profligacy and corruption of the court and no- 
bility, the infuthciency of the public income to provide 
for the ever-thickening fwarm of parafitical dependents 
on the governmeut, and the contequent defalcation of al- 
legiance. 

2. The ftate of public opinion ; in which is efpecially 
remarkable, firft, the unpopularity brought on the na- 
tional religion by the philofophers, and countenanced by 
the miniftry for purpofes of confifcation, and by the mo- 
nied intereit in order the more readily to realize their ca- 
pitals; and, fecondly, the growth of the (ect of econo- 
mifis, whom the author, after the manner of_his country, 
very conveniently terms phvfocrates,-and their dottfipe 
the phyfocratic fyftem. This cénfifts in maintaining that 
nature, not labor, is the true and only productive power ; 
that all taxes, however named and levied, ultimately fall 
exclufively on the produce of the foil, the price of which 
they enhance ; that itis fimpler, cheaper, wifer, jufter, 
to levy thefe taxes dire€fily, hike a tythe, on cach year’s 
crop, than to levy them. indire€ily on carriages, horfes, 
fervants, ftamps, falt, leather, &c. neediefsly furcharged 
with the maintenance of a hoft of unproduétive collectors ; 
that every fort of patronage or reftriction is alike injuri- 
ous to manufa¢tures and commerce, and a certain burden 


‘othe confumer, whole intereft is. chiefly to be confulted ; 


and that cuftom houfes, excifes, patents, companies, con- 
tracts of aprenticefhip, navigation-laws, and al! kinds of 


. privileges and reftraints, fhould be entirely done away, 


and nations trade with all without favour or impediment, 
without bounties or duties. Of this fyftem, Dr. Girran- 
NER names Que/ney as the foundef, and the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, author of Ami des Hommes, as the moft diftin- 
guithed advocate. To this fect Turgot Lelonged. 

3+ The flacknefs of the public mind in a highly civiliz- 
eft community, its in-irritability to common topics and 
events, and the confequent neceffity of hazardous move- 
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ments, and comprehenfive operations, to agitate and de= 
light the people. We thall tranilate on this head the aus 
thor’s extraordinary philofophical obiervation; p. 116. 

‘ People in the great world, the nobles, the opulent, 
the diftinguifhed, have their feelings fo worn out and 
blunted by the continual exhibition of gratifications, that 
only the ftrongef of all applications can aroule or aét on 
them. in former times, in order to fuperinduce this de~ 
gree of impreflion, people had recourfe to gladiators and 
poifon-mixers. : Now,, tragedies, bull-baiting, boxing, 
alchemy, ghboft-feeing, animal magnetifm, the convuls 
fions of the Abbe Paris, and the celeflial bed of Graham, 
thefe are the refources attempted :-—but, when this irks 
fome indiiterence, this dull andetedious debility of the 
general mind, this morbid craving, has arrived at its 
highefi. pitch, as in France, the flimulus required ism 
tion tiiould murder one another, and make room for @ 
Foyader purer, and better generation.” ' 
~ “Fhe lid fection opens with anecdotes of the king and 
queen and M. de Maurepas. Here we perceive a deteg> 
tive inattention towards the circumftances which introdu- 
ced Turgot to power, and enabled him to make condi- 


tions wiih the court, and towards-his project of admentfh 


trations proviaciales, which was eventually of to much in* 
fluence. The account of Necker is very curious, . and 
full of particulars hitherto rarely noticed ; fer which the 
author appears to have been indebted to the Marquis we 


Pefay. The hiftory of Calonne’s adminiftration, and of - 


the convention of notables, contains the ufual particularse 
Incidentally, the author takes under his proteétion the 
character of the emperor Jofeph 11..whom he feems in+ 
clined to fet up as realizing the idea of a Patriot King. ' 

Book LI]. narrates the fecond meeting of notables, the 
emiffion of the ediét for convoking the States General, the 
confequent ferment, aélive and literary, of the French, 
and finally the aflemblage at Verfailles. Among the’ 


works to which Dr. GinTaANNer afcribes at this period'a- 


decifive influence, are two of which we do not recolleA 
have feen Englith tranflations, Le bon Sens by Ker/acat, 


Regicidifm. After this, nothing remains but thata nas 


and Qu'e/t ce que Tiers Etat, by Seyes« Speaking of er 
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aig of convocation, the author breaks at page 227 into 
the following inveétive againft the French clergy : 

~4 ‘This edi&, which reftored its original liberties to a 

ple fo long opprefled, patled with the flat and lazy pre 
los for bla/phemy ;—and dared they thus exprefs them+ 
feives at the end of the eighteenth century ?— but fuch are 
the fruits of an ultramontane hierarchy, fuch are the ge- 
nuine maxims of jefuit philofophy! blind obedience and 
ftupid fubmiffion are preached to them from early youth. 

Dialeétical nonfenfe they call reafoning ; a knowledge of. 
papal bulls and decrees of councils—ltearning ; a hodge- 
podge of holy tegends and pious flories—information ; the 
rule in all things to take the crooked and avoid the ftrait 
path—prudence. Flattery and crouching, filence and 

wing, they confider as Chriftian humility ; the treach- 
erous imile of refined hypocrify as mildnefs, and the move- 
ment to embrace a man whom one would gladly ftiflé as 
love of one’s enemies. They fmile, when they are abou 
to wound ; are never fo friendly as when their cabals hav 
fucceeded ; and the politenefs, which tickles while it 
ftabs, and {mears with honey the brim of the poifoned 
chalice, they admire as the perfe€tion of uniting the wif- 
dom of the ferpent with the gentlenefs of the dove. They 
wanted a revolution toombut fuch as in Brabant, where 
the armies take the crucifix for a ftandard and the imma- 
¢ulate conception for a watchword. Of this obliquity of 
chara@ter, their education was chiefly the caufe, which 
made them fuch complete hypocrites that even the moft 
¢autious were frequently deceived.’ | 

‘This Philippic is not only too partial for an hiftorian, 
but too bitter even for an orator. 

» The 1Vth feétion contains the hiftory of the States Ge- 
neral, from their period of meeting until the overthrow of 
the Baftille. Dr. GirTaNNER gives full credit to the wild 
' con{piracy afcribed, at this early period, to the Palais- 
royal party ; and he believes that, on the 24th June 1789, 
in ta were made for proclaiming the Duke of Or- 
¢ans protector or viceroy, and even that a band of af- 
faffins was in aétual waiting at Veriailles to poinard all 
the refifting nobility. The progrefs of the revolution is 
not favourable to this hypothe fis. A band of affaflins can- 
not be enlifted like a band of foldiers. a 
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‘the licentious and horrible language to which multitudes 
were already accuftomed, repeated inftances of unpunifh- — 
ed murder will occur, before men will be found to un- 
dertake it without anger, familiarly, and for the trifling — 
motive of a fum of money. . The earlier fummary execu- 
tions of the French evidently refulted from the furious ef- 
fervefzence of an ignorant rabble: they were ferviceable 
to no particular caufe: they coincided with the views of 
“po fpecific party : years of anarchy were neceflary to form 

hd train the execrable.men of the 3d of September. Had 
thé corporation of Paris, or the aflembly, refolutely drag- 
ged to punifhment the firft murderers, affaflination could 
never have grown into a fyftem, 

The Vth Bock contains a very, circumftantial account — 
of the confufion, mifchief, and civil warfare, which fig- 
nalized the 13th and 14th of July ; and which (applaud- 
eds this revolt hasbeen,) muft have exceeded that of the 

h of Auguft. De la Salle is on this occafion mention- 

ith high encomium, p. 164. Parallels occur between 
Neher and Cicero, La Fayette and Cato, neither of which © 
is very fortunate, : 

Seétion V1. contains many conftitutional difcuffions, and 
very properly blames the rafhnefs of the aflembly on the 
+" of Auguft in its mode of abolifhing the feudal fyftem. 

r. GIRTANNER inclines to the opinion that the declara= 
tion of rights ought wholly to have been avoided, or at. 
leaft poftponed, until after the completion of the confti- 
tution. “4 p- 249, he notices the folitary vote of Seyes — 
“againft the fuppreffion of tythes without indemnity. It — 
was, it feéms, a point of honour with the clergy not to — 
vote in their own caufe ; and, by this idle affectation of 
difintereftednefs, they conferred on‘injuflice-the honours — 
of almoft unanimous approbation. A like vanity defraud- — 
ed the people of the liberty of re-choofing the members of — 
the conftituting aflembly into the enfuing legiflature. 


—_ 


(To be continued.) 





